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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@—— 

HE funeral of the Emperor William, the grandest of all 

melancholy pageants since the Duke of Wellington died, will 
have taken place before these lines reach our readers, and the world 
will be speculating upon the policy of the Emperor Frederick. 
His programme is contained ina letter to the Chancellor, pub- 
lished in Germany on Monday. The Emperor commences by 
saying that “it is necessary ” for him to turn to Prince Bismarck, 
the “much-trusted counsellor” of his father, who gave to his 
policy its aim and form, and secured its complete fulfilment. 
“You I am in duty bound to thank for the maintenance of 
my House.” The Emperor desires that “the ordinances of the 
Constitution and Right of the Empire and of Prussia” should 
be consolidated by time, and that, therefore, “the concussions 
which frequent changes of State regulations and measures bring 
about should be avoided.” In the Empire, “ the constitutional 
rights of all the Federal Governments must be as conscientiously 
respected as those of the Reichstag, but from both a similar 
respect for the rights of the Emperor must be expected.” For 
himself, the Emperor is determined to conduct the government 
of both Empire and Kingdom “ with a conscientious observance 
of the provisions of the Constitution of each.” He desires that 
religious toleration shall be complete for all subjects, “ of what- 
ever religious community and of whatever creed,” and will 
warmly support all efforts to improve his people’s economic 
condition, “ without, however, raising expectations as if it were 
possible to put an end to all the ills of society by the inter- 
vention of the State.’ He would also make efforts to educate 
on a higher scale, but dreads partial education, “and the 
awakening of demands which the economic powers of the nation 
cannot satisfy.” To satisfy those demands, “ nothing is useful 
but the fear of God and simplicity of manners,” and therefore “ it 
is my will” that disproportionate expenditure be everywhere 
discouraged. 











The Emperor, who had previously described the Army as “‘ the 
necessary and surest guarantee ” for the execution of the tasks 
of the State, concludes with a repudiation of all ambitious de- 
signs :—“ Careless of the splendour of glorious achievements, 
I shall be content if it can hereafter be said of my govern- 
ment that it has been beneficial to my people, useful to 
my country, and a blessing to the Empire.” The general 
tone of the whole document, which is said to have been 
written by Herr Friedberg, Minister of Justice, is that of 
aman who is conscious of his authority, and intends to rule, 
but will direct his powers to secure pacific ends, and elevate the 
civil well-being of his people. It has been warmly received in 
Germany; but the National Zeitung warns the people against 
reading into it meanings it was not intended to bear. Before 
publication, it was submitted to Prince Bismarck, who returned 
it unaltered. 





The exteut to which the new Emperor will ke able to fulfil his 
promises is still unknown; but the omens are unfavourable. As 
often happens in his disease, the general health is but slightly 
affected, and the Emperor displays an energy both of body and 
mind which astonishes and delights those around him. It is, 
however, now admitted that the disease is cancer of the 
larynx, and incurable, and there is no reason to believe that it is 
not progressing. The respiration is often difficult, and the 
canula is changed four times a day. The Emperor, though he 
can speak, rarely does so, writing his orders on slips of paper; 
and though he sits down at meals, he eats scarcely any solid 
food. As soon as the funeral ceremonies are over, his Majesty 
will leave Charlottenburg, with its sharp air and its snowstorms, 
for Wiesbaden and its milder atmosphere, and will remain there 
until the complaint takes some decided turn. It appears to be 
understood that he will not devolve any of his power upon his 
son, but only sign an order giving him power to act in the event 
of his own incapacitation. 


The progress of events in Roumania demands careful atten- 
tion. It is more important to the Russian Government to 
retain its influence in Bucharest than even in Sofia itself, for 
without such influence it has no means for the safe passage of 
the Danube. A severe struggle has been going on there for 
months, and although M. Bratiano, who, with the King’s sup- 
port, represents the Austrian party, has triumphed at the elec- 
tions, it has been by an unscrupulous use of the Executive 
influence. It is believed that the higher ranks of the Army 
have been gained over by Russia, which has always had a 
party among the Boyars, or great landed proprietors, and has 
always held out hopes to the people that, if Austria were 
defeated, the Austrian Roumanians should be included in 
the Danubian State. So dangerous have affairs recently 
appeared, that according to a telegram of March 13th, Prince 
Bismarck has intervened, and informed M. Bratiano that 
“he requested him to remain at the head of public affairs.” 
M. Bratiano is said to have communicated this wish to his sup- 
porters in the Chamber, and to have described the foreign 
situation as extremely critical. Interference of that kind is so 
unusual, that it is unlikely the story can have been invented, 
and the most probable explanation is that Russia is really 
plotting for the Roumanian Minister’s overthrow. She must, in 
fact, overthrow him if she intends to interfere directly in 
Bulgaria, unless she is ready to occupy the State, and waste 
fifty thousand men in protecting her line of communications. 


On Wednesday, a very curious scene took place in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Bradlaugh,—who was so lately kept out of the 
House at the sacrifice of weeks of valuable Parliamentary time, 
—having carried his Affirmation Bill by a majority of 100 (250 
against 150), and defeated Mr. Stanley Leighton’s amendment 
by a majority of 110 (247 to 137). Mr. Bradlaugh, however, 
could not have carried his Bill without promising to modify it in 
Committee, so as to give the Judges in Courts of Justice the 
right of deciding whether the grounds on which a witness 
claims to affirm instead of taking the oath, are or are not 
sufficient to justify the substitution of an affirmation for the 
oath,—a great many speakers contending, and contending with 
much force, that the substitution of the affirmation for the oath, 
though it may be a proper step in the case of Atheists and 
Agnostics, as well as in the case of Quakers and Moravians 
and those who think swearing altogether forbidden by Christ, 
cannot be safely permitted in all cases, since there is 
no question but that a vast number of people would give 
false evidence if they were not sworn, which they would 
not give if they were sworn. Mr. De Lisle, in his very 
able speech, even went the length of asserting that in certain 
cases, such as divorce cases, a religious man who had compro- 
mised a woman’s honour, might be justified in saying what was 
false, when he would not be justified in swearing what was false. 
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There we wholly dissent, though we agree with him in holding 
that, as a matter of fact, many men who would do the one would 
not do the other. As he very justly said, you cannot make an 
affirmation “solemn” to a man with no religion, merely by 
calling it solemn. 


The French Government evidently regard the “ Boulangist” 
movement as dangerous, for the Minister of War, with the 
consent of the President, has deprived General Boulanger of 
his command, and placed him upon half-pay. The pretext for 
this act of authority is that the General, after having been 
refused leave of absence, visited Paris three times, twice in a sort 
of open disguise, “wearing dark spectacles, and affecting to 
limp.” That is clearly insubordination; but then, it is in- 
subordination often passed over without reprimand, The true 
reason was, of course, that General Boulanger had received a 
heavy vote in seven departments, that an active agitation is 
going on in his name, and that a journal established in 
his interest advocates a dictatorship. France, it says, does 
not require five hundred clerks to do its business. One 
would do it better. We do not know why, if a Prince may be 
banished because he is a political danger, a popular General 
should not be placed en retraite for the same reason; but the 
wisdom of doing it is much more doubtful. General Boulanger 
has certainly gained by his exile from Paris and by the sentence 
of arrest recently passed on him, and he may gain also by his 
deprivation. While on half-pay he cannot enter the Chamber, 
nor .can he reside in Paris without leave from the military 
authorities. His situation, however, will not prevent discontented 
officers from using his name, or availing themselves of his 
popularity. 





The Closure may prove a more powerful weapon in our 
politics than was anticipated. 'The House begins to perceive its 
utility in preventing mere talk, and employs it for that purpose 
with zest. On Tuesday, for example, the House had a long 
debate on Indian frontier policy, and when it had enough of it, 
Mr. Caine moved the Closure, which was agreed to at once. On 
Wednesday, also, the Tory Irreconcilables tried to continue the 
discussion on the Oaths Bill, but Mr. Bradlaugh moving “ That 
the question be now put,” they were silenced by the enormous 
vote of 334 to 50. On Thursday, again, the Irish Members 
showing a disposition to protract the debates on Civil Service 
expenses, Mr. Smith inter: ened, and by applying the Closure, 
carried the vote through. It might otherwise have been 
“ discussed” till Easter. At this rate, with the Closure used, 
say, twice a night, the House will get through its business 
nearly as fast as a vestry meeting, and will be able to devote an 
important portion of its time to the new business which does 
require threshing out. 


The Government have determined to give a salary to the Irish 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Mr. King-Harman, who has 
rendered great assistance to Mr. Balfour, and who is to have a 
salary provided for him by the suppression of one of the three 
members of the Irish Local Government Board, who are paid 
£1,200 a year each. In Committee, on Friday week, the financial 
resolution on which a Bill for this purpose will be founded was, 
contrary to usage, bitterly resisted, not only by the Parnellites, 
but by Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt, and even by 
the Liberal Unionist, Mr. T. W. Russell, who declared that the 
appointment would be regarded as a declaration of war against 
the Irish tenant-farmers, as it would reinforce the landlord 
interest in the Government of Ireland, which he regarded as 
already too potent. But perhaps it might be urged in reply, that 
whatever the interest of the landlords in the Government of 
Ireland may be, experience shows that it is an interest which 
always goes tothe wall. The Parnellite outburst of wrath was, 
of course, excessively violent, Mr. Healy, in a very ferocious 
speech, declaring that, in the language of Moore, Mr. King- 
Harman had “run through all the moods of a liar, and was 
master of all,” a remark which does not appear to have been 
stopped by the Chairman of Committees. Surely Mr. Courtney 
cannot have canght the drift of the quotation. The original 
appointment of Mr, King-Harman is, in our opinion, the worst 
mistake which the Government has made; but since the mistake 
was made, the scurrilous way in which he has been attacked 
reconciles us to the resolve of the Government to pay him fairly 
for his services, which are not inconsiderable. 

On Friday week, too, Mr. Labouchere moved his resolution, 
“That it is contrary to the true principles of representative 
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should be a member of one House of the Legislature by right of 
birth,” a resolution which, if sound, might obviously be extended 
with just as much force to the condemnation of an hereditar 

throne. Mr. Labouchere said nothing very good, and nothing 
at all original, in support of his resolution. He described = 
Upper House as made up of unsuccessful politicians and “a, 
ful money-grubbers. He agreed with Lord Salisbury that an 

reform of the House of Lords would strengthen it at the pot 
of the House of Commons; and as he did not wish for this, he 
opposed the existence of any Second Chamber, though he did 
not intend to commit the House to that view by his resolution 

The Radicals, he said, do not intend to cease agitating till they 
can say,—“ Thank God, we have no hereditary legislators !” He 
thought that Radicals should require their candidates to pledge 
themselves to extirpate the hereditary principle root and branch, 


Mr. Rathbone (M.P. for Carnarvonshire) spoke in favour of a 
strengthened and reformed House of Lords,—one in which the 
hereditary principle should have a recognition as determining 
the class out of which the bulk of the House was to be chosen 
The selection should be made by the House of Commons, 
but not all at one time, and not by an ordinary vote. He would 
have fifty Peers elected by every successive House of Commons 
till one hundred and fifty had been so elected, and would 
let them hold their seats for three Parliaments, or fifteen 
years; these with the Law Lords, and a certain number of 
Peers created by the Ministry of the day, together with the 
Chairmen of the new County Boards, might make up the Second 
Chamber of the future, consisting of some three hundred members, 
Mr. Curzon (M.P. for the Southport Division of Lancashire), in a 
lively and eloquent speech, proposed his plan of reform, which 
is, in brief, to strengthen the present House by placing in it the 
notables of the great Dissenting denominations, great Colonial 
magnates, and the most distinguished of the civil, military, and 
naval services. As for the Conservatism of the House of Lords, 
Mr. Curzon holds that a Second Chamber must by the law of 
its being be Conservative; and even of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
Peers, at least one-half would vote steadily against him. 





The First Lord of the Treasury expressed himself as quite 
ready to strengthen the House of Lords, but declared that the 
initiation of reform must be left to the House of Lords itself, 
and he quoted Mr. Gladstone’s strongly expressed opinion that 
in a reformed House of Lords the hereditary principle ought 
still to have considerable weight. Mr. Morley immediately rose 
to reproach the Government with its dilatory attitude towards 
this question, and seriously maintained that with all the other 
issues before the country, the time had arrived for considering the 
whole question of the relation of the hereditary peerage to the 
Legislature. He regarded the House of Lords as a ricketty 
parapet on the edge of a precipice, which is more dangerous than 
no parapet at all; and he declared that the House of Lords is so 
indolent, that even in discussing such a Bill as the County Courts 
Consolidation Bill, it made no effort to revise and amend it. We 
believe that that was a merit, not a demerit. The consolidation 
of a number of existing statutes is a highly technical matter which 
must be trusted to experts, and is sure to be wrecked by general 
discussions even amongst a number of professional lawyers, 
unless they have all devoted months to the study of the con- 
solidation in question. 


Lord Hartington followed Mr. Morley, to call attention to 
the deliberate throwing over of Mr. Gladstone’s counsel, ten- 
dered only two years ago, not to meddle with questions of 
such deep moment as this by the instrumentality of abstract 
resolutions, and to contrast Mr. Gladstone’s wish to respect 
the hereditary principle with Mr. Morley’s wish to assail it; 
and Sir William Harcourt closed the debate with a flourishing 
Radical speech, in which he spoke of Lord Hartington’s respect 
for Mr. Gladstone’s declaration of 1886, as proving that he is a 
purely retrograde politician whose mode of progress is always 
of the “crustacean” order. Mr. Labouchere’s resolution was 
rejected, in a moderately full House, by a majority of 61 (223 to 
162). The Liberals, therefore, now stand pledged to attack the 
hereditary principle of the House of Lords before they have 
decided whether they want to modify it or to root it out 
altogether, substituting something in its place, or to suppress a 
Second Chamber altogether. This is a very grave new departure 
in political strategy. 


Mr. Bright has rather overshot the mark in an attack of his on 
the Thirty-seventh Article for saying,—“ It is lawful for Christian 
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serve in the wars.” This amounts only to saying what every man, 
not a believer in non-resistance, who ascribes any authority at 
all to the State, must assume,—that primd facie the State must 
decide what war is right and what is wrong, and that a man 
who cannot assure himself that he has any better means of 
knowing the right or wrong of any particular war than the 
authorities of the State, may accept that authority as his warrant 
for military service. If that be not sound, why is it more sound 
to accept the moral authority of the State for the various in- 
ternal laws which it imposes? On Mr. Bright’s view of the 
case, the Article would be just as unsound if it only asserted 
that it is right for Christian men, on the commandment of the 
Magistrate, to bear arms and serve in the police. Nothing 
is said or implied against the obligation of Christian men 
who have studied these matters deeply, and believe that 
they know better than the State, to take upon themselves 
in that case the risk and penalties of disobeying it. Again, 
Mr. Bright’s criticism on the Thirty-ninth Article,—namely, 
that in permitting the solemn oath required by the State on 
solemn occasions, it violates the express command of Christ 
against fortifying an assertion by an oath, seems to us quite 
hypercritical. He might almost as well argue that when our 
Lord justified paying a tribute to Casar, and his Apostles 
ordered their disciples to be subject to the higher powers, the 
Quakers who refuse to pay Church-rates at the bidding of the 
State, were categorically condemned. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Mr. Watson, of Roch- 
dale, declining to commit himself to any revised scheme for 
Irish Home-rule, on the ground that to do so would require him 
to part with his own liberty of judgment, while his critics would 
justly maintain theirs. We can well believe that this repre- 
sents his deepest conviction ; but we do not at all accept his view 
that the attempt to elicit his opinion, and that of his colleagues, 
on a point so all-important as the mode of subordinating the 
proposed Irish Legislature to the Central Legislature at West- 
minster, is in any sense a political trap laid for him and his 
ex-Ministerial friends. In fact, it involves the whole question 
whether he is prepared to create a separate Irish Legislature at 
any sacrifice, or only if it be found possible to create it without 
the complete sacrifice of all our historical antecedents,—that is, 
without the substitution of a federal Constitution for the 
historical Constitution of the Kingdom. No question can be 
conceived which it is more important to submit to the people 
than this, At present a general election which should give Mr. 
Gladstone a victory would not determine it. Nobody knows 
whether or not he wishes to go the length of federalism in order 
to open the way for a separate Irish Legislature, supposing that 
it cannot be created without going that length. And this is 
what the constituencies ought to know. 


The Duke of Argyll made a remarkable speech at a Unionist 
meeting at Cambridge on Wednesday. He described his own 
visit to the field of Bannockburn, and how he could not help 
shouting with joy when he recalled the victory of Robert 
Bruce over Edward II.; and yet he contended that the Scotch 
defeat at Flodden was richly deserved, and that, with all 
his national pride, he could not deny that the Union of 
Scotland with England was the most beneficent of measures. 
Speaking of the separate Scottish Legislature, he said :—* The 
mere fact of a separate Parliament and a separate Executive 
generated such feelings of hatred between the two nations, that 
in the early part of the eighteenth century they were on the 
point of a final and bloody quarrel. It was an historical fact 
that the Scotch Parliament had come to a resolution that they 
would cease to honour even the united Crown ; they had resolved 
that the Sovereign who succeeded Queen Anne in this country 
should not be Sovereign of Scotland. That was the precedent 
for which they must look to a separate Parliament.” “Asa 
Scotchman, he wished to maintain all the memories of their 
national independence. He liked to keep their Church, their 
law, and their separate institutions. But they rejoiced in their 
complete incorporation with the English people.” And he 
called attention to Mr. John Morley’s paradoxical remark at 
Oxford that the Parliament of the United Kingdom, though it 
is to lay down the limits of the Irish statutory Parliament, is 
nevertheless “ utterly incompetent to deal with the needs of 
Ireland.” No speech more discriminating in its respect: for 
national feeling, and its stout resistance to legislative separa- 
tion, has been made since the issue arose, than this speech of 
the Duke of Argyll’s at Cambridge. 





New York has been visited by a storm so severe as to be an 
event. Early on the morning of the 12th inst., a fall of snow 
commenced which lasted for thirty hours, and aided by a terrible 
wind, nearly suspended communication. All the trains entering 
New York were stopped and snowed up, the street-cars ceased 
to run, and walking became impossible from the depth of the 
snow-drifts. The overhead telegraphs became all useless from 
breakages, and New York learned that Boston was snowed up, 
by a cable-message sent vid London. Business was suspended 
on the Stock Exchange; the Banks were generally shut, and 
when open granted delays to their debtors ; and the Fire Brigade 
announced to the public their inability to move their engines. 
The circulation of newspapers ceased, for though they appeared, 
the vendors were unable to distribute them, and the sale 
of heavy goods, especially coals, totally ceased, as they could 
not be conveyed to the buyers’ houses. The price of milk rose 
to two shillings a quart, and that of flour and meat was rapidly 
advancing, when on the 15th inst. a thaw set in. The accounts 
of deaths, accidents, and injuries from the suburbs and the 
surrounding country are said to be appalling, and it really appears 
that if the cold had continued only two days longer, New York 
might have been visited with a catastrophe fit to live in history, 
The incident may warn us all of the rigid conditions under 
which the vast cities of the modern world, London included, 
maintain their prosperous lives. Producing nothing edible, 
and importing food only for a day or two, it needs only a 
suspension of communications for a week to place them in 
the position of besieged fortresses with too many mouths 
to feed. 


The Emperor of Russia believes it may be true that the 
strength of Russia consists in isolation from the West, and, 
according to a Viennese account, said to be accurate, he 
has adopted a new and singular plan for confirming the 
separateness of his Court. He has sanctioned the betrothal 
of his Heir-Apparent to the Princess Militza, daughter of the 
Prince of Montenegro, who hardly belongs to the Sovereign 
Houses, but who is of the Greek Orthodox faith. He is about, 
moreover, to promulgate a family law under which the Heir- 
Apparent must always marry a lady born in the Greek Church, 
a restriction which would confine his choice to the Princesses of 
the Balkan Peninsula, or his own subjects. The report, though 
given in much detail, still needs confirmation; but it tallies 
exactly with the general drift of the ideas known to be current 
at the Russian Court; andit may be worth remembering, in con- 
nection with a belief which is widely entertained in Bulgaria, 
and for which there was certainly foundation some time since, 
that the true Russian candidate for the Bulgarian Throne is 
the Prince of Montenegro. As he would inevitably claim 
Macedonia also, and so bar for ever the Austrian road to the 
/Qgean, that would mean war at once. 


The incompetence of the House of Commons to deal with 
Indian questions came out strongly on Tuesday. Some Mem- 
bers wished for a debate on the cost of the frontier policy, a 
most important subject, needing discussion, and they actually 
mixed it up with the Indian liquor laws. Because the 
frontier costs money, therefore the Government were “ stimu- 
lating’ the liquor traffic. The debate, therefore, was a 
mixture of Russophobia and teetotalism, the speakers dis- 
cussing Afghanistan and arrack, frontier railways and palm- 
toddy all together, till a reader who goes steadily through 
the debate half doubts whether he himself can be quite 
sober. Upon the matter of the frontier, the critics had but one 
opinion, that the railways had cost too much, which is a ques- 
tion for experts ; but upon the drink they had many, none of them 
very practical. If they really mean that Government should 
carry out the old Hindoo and Mahommedan policy, and prohibit 
drinking altogether, why do they not say so? There is plenty to 
be said for such a course, for an Asiatic drinks to get drank, 
and to drink in the teeth of your conscience, as every Hindoo 
and Mussulman must do, must demoralise. If they are afraid 
to go so far, why not propose a formal resolution, “That the spirit- 
duties in India be quadrupled.” That would restrict drinking 
with a vengeance, and would be exceedingly popular besides, the 
whole population, drunkards and all, holding that suppression is 
the clear duty of the ruler. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent, 


Consols were on Friday 1014 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_@——— 
THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


HE Great King has been buried with his fathers, first 
Emperor of his long line, and it is time to form an opinion 
as to the change made by his death in the political situation 
of Europe. It will not, we think, be found to be so great as 
in the first shock of the event was generally expected. The 
Emperor Frederick is undoubtedly a man strongly inclined 
towards peace, both by his character and his circumstances. 
Though a good officer, an excellent General, and a Hohenzollern 
who recognises thoroughly that the Army is “ the base,” as he 
himself says, of his State, he detests war, and has a strong 
distaste for the militarism which history and recent events 
have so developed in Prussia. He desires neither adventure, 
nor aggrandisement, nor a people living in their armour. He 
is essentially a pacific administrator, intent on improving the 
condition of his people, and careless of great enterprises; and 
these tendencies are, of course, strengthened by his knowledge 
that his life will, in all human probability, be a short one. Old 
soldiers of repute rarely or never approve war—even Welling- 
ton abhorred it—and the new Emperor is, owing to his 
disease and his past achievements, precisely in the position of 
an old and great soldier who feels that the end is drawing near. 
If he can avoid war without losing honour or sacrificing national 
interests, we may be sure that he will avoid it; but then, his 
power of securing that good end will be but limited. He is bound 
by all the responsibilities and agreements which bound his pre- 
decessor; he has accepted Prince Bismarck, as he himself 
says, as the “ necessary ” counsellor ; he will not—and, indeed, 
cannot—depart from the Austrian alliance, or the alliance 
with Italy ; and in those circumstances, rather than in his own 
character, lies the key of the position. Germany, we may be 
sure, will under his guidance attack no one—as, indeed, she 
would not have done had his father lived—but if Austria is 
attacked, Frederick L., like his father, is bound by the recent 
Treaties to active interference. The question, therefore, 
is, as it was before, whether Austria will be attacked ; 
and on this subject nothing whatever has occurred to 
clear up the situation. Indeed, it is, if anything, a 
little worse than it was, for the Czar was much under 
the influence of the determined character of his great- 
uncle, and will be told by his advisers that with an 
invalid upon the Throne, and a kind of interregnum existing 
in the Monarchy, the German Empire must of necessity be 
both weaker and more reluctant to engage in great under- 
takings. If, therefore, the Czar intends to move, he will not 
be deterred from moving by the change in the occupancy of 
the German Throne; and that he does so intend, is a belief 
which is entertained at Sofia, which is officially admitted 
at Bucharest, which pressed upon the Emperor William 
as a possibility in his dying moments, and regulated his 
last counsel to his grandson, and which must, if recent 
accounts from Roumania are true, be weighing heavily upon 
Prince Bismarck. ‘“ Reuter” on Wednesday telegraphed from 
that capital an account of an incident which must in the main 
be true, or it would never have been allowed to cross the wires, 
.and for which it would be difficult to find a precedent in 
European history. We give it textually :—‘ At a confidential 
meeting of the members of the majority in the Chamber, held 
on Saturday last, M. Bratiano produced a teleyram received the 
preceding day from Prince Bismarck, in which the Imperial 
Chancellor expressed full appreciation of the judicious and 
patriotic manner in which the Minister had conducted the 
affairs of Roumania for twelve years, and requested him to 
reconsider his resignation at a moment of difficulty like the 
present, and remain at the head of public affairs. This tele- 
gram was taken very seriously by the members of the majority, 
particularly as M. Bratiano described the foreign situation as very 
critical.’’ Germany has absolutely no known excuse, not even that 
of geographical position, for this interference in the domestic 
affairs of an independent people, and we may be sure that it 
would never have occurred without the gravest justification. 
Prince Bismarck must have learned that the Russian influence in 
Roumania had grown strong, and was being pressingly exerted, 
or he would never have adjured the “ Austrian” Premier of 
the State to hold firm to his post. And M. Bratiano, who has 
governed for many years, must have felt that the Russian 
pressure upon him was excessive, or he never would have 
revealed to his majority, and therefore to the whole world, the 


Russia on Roumania, without whose consent she cannot safel 

cross the Danube, is not a peaceful symptom, and if it is a vad 
like one, we cannot perceive what difference the peace-lovin 

character of the Emperor Frederick can make in the sieniag 
It is an excellent reason for suspending Russian preparations, 
for the Czar knows that while the Emperor lives Russia will not 
be attacked ; but if, in spite of that knowledge, he goes on 

or allows his great servants to go on, making ready for war, 
then the situation remains unchanged. Now, as for the past 
six months, the decision rests with him, for he has only to rol? 
back his troops from Bessarabia, and Europe will be lapped in 
peace. But if he advances, we may be quite sure that the 
Emperor Frederick, while there is breath in him to give an 
order, will fulfil every obligation of his Government, the first 
of which is “ not to suffer Austria to become less than a first. 
class Power.” 

But, it will be said, the Emperor Frederick, being an able 
man, and a reflective one, and devoted to peace, may give a 
new tone, or even a new direction, to the whole policy of 
Europe, and induce Austria, most cautious of Powers, to 
make some further concessions to St. Petersburg. Possibly, 
nay, probably, if only time could be eliminated from the 
whole question. If the Emperor were in full health, 
it is conceivable that he could keep peace for a genera- 
tion, and this without parting with Prince Bismarck, 
People talk as if the great Chancellor only affected 
reverence for the Throne, and forget that he is now, as 
ever, “ the vassal of the House of Hohenzollern,” ready, if better 
may not be, to carry out its will. Wedonot doubt that, under 
other circumstances, the Emperor Frederick would become 
supreme, and materially change the policy of Central Europe ; 
but then, changes of that kind demand more than mental 
energy: they require time, care, conferences, the slow substitu- 
tion of new for older Ministers and Envoys. With the 
Emperor himself more conscious than any one of his 
true condition, with all eyes looking towards a future 
Sovereign, with the whole Administration saturated for 
seventeen years with one man’s ideas, is it probable, or even 
possible, that any far-reaching changes can be made? We 
wish it, more especially as regards the internal policy of 
the German Empire, most sincerely. We have always looked 
forward toa time when an able monarch, using and not resign- 
ing the Royal authority, would give Germany an impetus 
towards what may be most easily described as a more civil life, 
would ask her to live the life of the house instead of the life 
of the barrack. But it is mere folly to assume, as things 
now stand, that Heaven has granted that prayer, or that the 
Emperor Frederick, whatever his ability, or his energy, or his 
wishes, can be enabled, even with Prince Bismarck’s help, to 
do more than keep the machine from swaying as it proceeds 
along its course. It is the saddest of modern illustrations of 
the occasional irony of fate. The longed-for Emperor has 
arrived ; he is in the fullest command of his faculties ; no one 
resists, or thinks of resisting, his will ; and because of a bodily 
ailment he must be comparatively useless to the world, must 
flit, as it were, across the stage, the very incarnation of the idea 
of the Fate-stricken. An Emperor of Germany who receives 
Kings in compulsory silence! Think what it means, 





THE DEBATE ON THE REFORM OF THE LORDS. 


, oe debate in the House of Commons on Friday week, on the 

subject of the reform of the House of Lords, is, to our 
minds, more impressive and important in relation to the light it 
throws on the new levity of the Liberal Party, than in relation 
to any of the special views expressed. In reference to the 
abstract question of whether or not there should be a Second 
Chamber,—a genuine and weighty Second Chamber, we mean, 
and not a mere revising body to call attention to small mis- 
takes and secure legislative reconsideration,—we have always 
held, and often said, that it seemed to us a matter of con- 
siderable doubt whether the additional weight of responsibility 
cast upon a single Chamber by the knowledge of the finality of 
its judgment, might not more than compensate the advantages to 
be derived from a rival Chamber which might excite the jealousy 
of the more democratic Assembly, and spur it on into excesses 
otherwise likely to be as unpopular as they would be unwise. 
Of course, that does not apply to such a body as the 
Senate of the United States, which has, fortunately for the 
great country in which it exercises so important an influence, 
attained an authority almost unprecedented,—much the kind 
of authority which used to be aimed at in ancient days 





closeness of his relations with the other side. The pressure of 


when national laws and institutions were attributed to 
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some mysterious sanction which even posterity would fear 
to violate. A great revolution, entered upon in a period 
of high excitement and peril, such as that which com- 
menced in the Declaration of Independence, burned into the 
hearts of the American people a feeling for their new institu- 
tions which it is impossible to create at a time of ordinary and 
cold-blooded reform. And, with all our respect for Mr. Rath- 
bone’s intentions, we feel something approaching to complete 
incredulity as to the success of any such proposal as his for 
founding in the United Kingdom a Second Chamber,— 
a graft upon the present House of Lords,—which should 
take root and flourish as the Senate of the United States 
has taken root and flourished. To effect such a pur- 
pose as that, yon want to have the public mind at a white- 
heat, and at a white-heat in regard to precaution against demo- 
cratic dangers, no less than at a white-heat of courage in regard 
to the repudiation of old abuses. Nothing could convince us 
more profoundly that the public mind in this country is not in 
that condition, or in anything like that condition, than the 
debate of Friday week. In the first place, it was brought on 
by the one politician whom no one takes seriously, and who 
does not take himself seriously. In the next place, it came out 
that the leaders of the Liberal Party, instead of feeling, as they 
ought to have felt, that they had enough, if not too much, on 
their hands already, and that in the very responsible position 
in which they have placed themselves as sponsors for a vast 
constitutional change in the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, they should decline to toy with other reforms of rival 
magnitude, only thought of restoring Mr. Labouchere to good- 
humour after the double snub which Mr. Gladstone has lately 
administered to him, and had persuaded their great leader to 
stay away, while they committed the front bench to the abstract 
principle of a reform such as ought not to be adopted by them 
at all till it can be put into a practical shape for which they 
are willing to be responsible, and submitted to the country 
with a full sense of its graye importance. We would 
rather by far have seen any proposal with regard to the Second 
Chamber, or even with regard to the abolition of a Second 
Chamber, brought forward with a due sense of its serious- 
ness by a Liberal leader as the chief proposal of the 
Liberal Party, than have had such a proposal as Mr. Labou- 
chere’s, after being vaguely discussed in debating-society 
fashion by the House of Commons, approved by Mr. 
Morley and triumphantly advocated by Sir William Har- 
court, without even the slightest vestige of that deep sense of 
staiesmanlike responsibility which should attach to the new 
attitude assumed. They threw over Mr. Gladstone’s wise 
and deliberate counsel of two years ago, never to propose an 
abstract resolution on a weighty matter of this kind without 
being prepared to give early practical effect to it; and they 
threw it over without even the pretence of being agreed on the 
most important elements of the question. So far as we can 
judge from Mr. Morley’s speech, he himself is rather inclined 
to abolish the House of Lords without substituting anything 
in its place. Sir William Harcourt carefully eschewed any 
judgment on this most important of all the points,—the one 
point which, as Lord Hartington justly said, should have been 
determined upon before going any further,—though he gloried 
in the defiance he was throwing down to the hereditary principle 
defended by Mr. Gladstone himself two years ago, and assumed 
all the airs of a leader who was making a deliberate appeal to 
the floating discontents of the country. And yet both of these 
ex-Ministers spoke in a tone so far less cautious than that of 
Mr. Rathbone, that it must have been visible to all the House 
that the front bench were determined to carry the left wing 
of the party with them, whether they satisfied the main body 
of the party or not. Indeed, it is to us a matter of the deepest 
surprise that Mr. Rathbone found himself able to vote with 
Mr. Labouchere after he had heard how much more revolu- 
tionary was the position taken by Mr. Morley and Sir William 
Harcourt, than the position which he himself had endeavoured 
tomake good. We say it is this ostentatious levity of the leaders 
which shocks us indefinitely more than any opinion as to the 
ultimate solution of the House of Lords question which either 
of these leaders let fall. There was no sense of responsibility 
about their speeches. Committed as they were already to one 
vast constitutional change, they are, nevertheless, not satisfied to 
press that on its merits, but must send out a sort of general invita- 
tion to all the restless politicians in the country to flock to their 
standard, without even defining what that standard is to be. 
Practically, their action will be taken as proving their inten- 
tion to patronise inflammatory politicians, and to declare to 
the world that they throw over their old leader’s view on all 





subjects that are not likely to be settled while he is at their 
head. Sir William Harcourt, indeed, virtually said that an 
opinion pronounced by Mr. Gladstone as head of the Govern- 
ment two years ago, must be regarded as simply obsolete, for 
he jeered at Lord Hartington as a retrograde politician only 
because he wished to take his stand upon it. 

In the current number of the Nineteenth Century, to which 
we called attention last week, Mr. Morley defends himself 
not unsuccessfully from a charge which we have expressed our 
regret to see brought against him, that he is disposed to sym- 
pathise with the French Jacobins, to whom he has devoted so 
careful, and on the whole, perhaps, so much too appreciative a 
study. We quite agree with him that there is not much analogy 
between the advocacy of a quasi-federal and decentralising 
policy, and the advocacy of a centralised Jacobin democracy... 
Nor should we have had any fault to find if in this debate on 
the reform of the House of Lords, he had declared the subject 
much too great for abstract treatment, but had said that, if ever 
the resolution to concentrate the substantial power of tho. 
British Legislature in a single Chamber should be adopted 
gravely, with guarantees for the embodiment of a strong. 
conservative element in that Chamber, and for enforcing on it 
in the most effective way the sense of its responsibility, that 
solution might perhaps turn out as safe as one conceived 
on the theory of checks and balances. We do not, indeed, 
believe that the English people are either prepared, or likely 
within any calculable period to be prepared, to accept 
such counseis; but if Mr. Morley really holds that view, as 
his speech seems to indicate, we should have attached no 
blame to him for indicating it with due reserve, had he 
but explained his deep sense of the importance of the change 
under discussion, and his desire that the Liberal Party should: 
reject peremptorily all premature resolutions on a matter 
demanding so much grave deliberation and so much careful 
exercise of joint responsibility before any line could be decided 
on. But so far was Mr. Morley from taking this line, that,. 
in our opinion, his speech of Friday week will do a great deal 
more to justify the distrust felt of him as a statesman, than 
anything to be found in his early studies of the Encyclopeedists 
and the Jacobins. THe acted just as he might not improperly 
have acted had he been an independent Member, instead of 2 
responsible ex-Minister. He appeared to be quite unaware of 
the danger of appealing to the restless advocates of momentous 
political change without having made up his own mind; 
or taken long and serious counsel with his colleagues as to 
the extent of the change he is prepared to recommend te 
the nation. He bids for the support of such a feather-headed 
politician as Mr. Labouchere, without even a word to show how 
eerious is the new departure thus taken. For our parts, we 
believe that his speech will frighten away the more moderate 
Home-rulers from his leadership far more effectually than 
anything that he has said in defending himself against the 
charge of Jacobinism will reassure them. To beckon all the 
foes of the House of Lords to his standard, without even 
pledging himself to the leading features of the change he is 
prepared to advocate, may increase the mob behind him, but 
will not increase the disciplined force of political thinkers 
on whom, in the end, he must rely. Had he been wise, 
he would haye said that the question is far too large 
and difficult to raise only in order to beat up recruits to the 
policy of Home-rule, and that he would far rather plead 
the cause to which he is already fully committed as a 
sedate and responsible statesman should, than rally to his aid 
a mass of ill-digested Radicalism which does not really know. 
its own mind, and is sure in such a country as ours to arouse a 
great deal more suspicion and dislike than it will bring him 
political confidence or support. What can be said of an 
ex-Minister who, with a great cause like Irish Home-rule on 
his hands, virtually pledges the Liberal Party to get rid of the 
hereditary principle in the Legislature, before he and his 
friends have made up their minds whether, when that principle 
has been condemned, there is to be any Second Chamber at all, 
or whether there is to be none? Anti-Jacobin though he be, 
that is not the course of the grave and conscientious statesman 
for whom we have hitherto taken Mr. Morley. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S NEW POSITION. 


/-_": advantages gained by the people from Mr. Goschen’s. 

Conversion scheme may prove to be very great, and not 
the pecuniary advantages alone, though these are larger than 
the public quite perceives. If he succeeds, as it now seems 
probable that he will succeed, he will have extinguished the 
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interest on fifty millions of the Debt, and of a hundred mil- 
lions by 1903, without reducing the power of the Treasury to 
pay off debt out of the surpluses. He has given the Commis- 
sioners of the National Debt a lift of twenty years. It is the 
interest, not the principal of the Debt, which weighs on the 
national industry, and to extinguish a sixth of the interest is 
to take off one-sixth from the weight of the burden. Even 
if the great war should come, and the markets of Europe 
should be flooded with new securities, the relief felt here will 
be great, for not only will the country be enabled to borrow 
more cheaply than if 3 per cent. had remained the normal 
rate, but it will, if prices fall, buy up its own debt every year 
below instead of above par. The taxpayers would think that 
a financier who took off a sixth of their debt without asking 
them for aid, had fallen direct from heaven; and that is what 
Mr. Goschen in another form will, if his scheme succeeds, 
have actually done. This, however, is not the greatest, perhaps 
it is the smallest, of the benefits we shall derive from Mr. 
Goschen’s success. 

The country is hungering, as Mr. Matthew Arnold recently 
said, for a little success, to see some large and beneficial proposal 
actually carried through, to feel, as French journalists put it, 
that the Government governs. It is weary of the power- 
lessness of Parliament, of the timidity of the Executive, 
of the preposterous distance which separates deliberation 
from act. The work of politics has begun to resemble a law- 
suit in our grandfathers’ days, when the suitor’s son, if 
fortunate, obtained a decision after a life and a half had been 
passed in sickening expectation. The conversion of the Debt 
is just the measure to reinvigorate the popular hope for energy. 
It affects everybody in some way or other, everybody under- 
stands it, and to everybody it seems even bigger than it is. 
For half-a-century the Debt has been, in the popular imagina- 
tion, the largest thing in politics, the great burden on 
the State, the first reason why taxation must be heavy, 
and the State punctiliously economical. The causes why 
the burden has grown lighter, and the Debt has, in 
fact, become a manageable quantity, are not perceptible 
to ordinary people. They forget, because it is silent, the 
immense growth of the estate on which the mortgage was laid. 
To them, the amount of the Debt is still almost unthinkable, 
is like the distance of a fixed star measured in miles; and to 
have dealt with it easily, and through Parliamentary forms, to 
have reduced its aggregate pressure perceptibly, yet in doing it 
to have improved the public credit, will be felt, as it deserves 
to be, as a great feat. The Government which has done it 
will be considered a strong Government, will, in fact, for a 
curious reason, receive even more credit than would have been 
given to a Liberal one for the self-same act. Liberalism has 
been for many years identified in finance with Mr. Gladstone ; 
and Mr. Gladstone is considered to be in that department 
so superior to all other men, so like a magician, so 
able to dismiss a tax with “ Hey, presto!” and to say to the 
“ Reduced,” “ Depart, and be no more seen!” that his great 
performances have been hardly credited to the Government at 
all. This one will be, and in every debating club and association 
in the country it will be admitted, grudgingly or eagerly, that 
*‘ Conversion,” at all events, was a very big thing very well 
done. 

This is a great source of power to the allied parties who 


‘ now govern the Kingdom, and there is another yet. It is 


a fact which it would take a volume to explain, but which 
no one, we think, will deny, that the people of this 
country expect and demand of all Conservative Govern- 
ments more administrative skill than they do of their 
Liberal rivals. The idea, a partially false idea, but deeply 
rooted, is that every Government ought to do something 
for its money, and that, as a Conservative Government 
will not advance “ the cause of progress,” or introduce 
new experiments in Constitution-making, it ought, in common 
fairness, to improve what exists, to make all departments, and 
institutions, and public servants’ work a little better. If it does 
not do that, what is it good for? A Government which reduces 
taxation, or secures peace, or proposes a magnificent novelty in 
the way of transferring power to the people, may be pardoned 
for losing the Transvaal, or building bad ships, or spending too 
much on an ineffective Army; but a Government which pro- 
poses none of these things, or proposes them reluctantly, 
ought to succeed in work. The rooted idea of the people is 
that, although they may tolerate a man of genius like 
Lord Beaconsfield, or a great Prince like Lord Salisbury, 
the proper and natural outcome of Conservatism is a Sir 
Robert Peel, a man with wide plans for administration or 





finance, which nevertheless are good plans, and above all 
practicable. Such a man, they say, will “ administer well.” 
will “ keep everything safe,” will meet any difficulty with a 
measure as large as itself, and they pardon him all defects 
such, for instance, as Sir Robert Peel’s want of the sense of 
party honour, with a readiness which to foreigners, who always 
expect to see a people touched through the imagination, js 
simply inexplicable. This latent expectation is deeply gratified 
by a success like Mr. Goschen’s, which indicates infinitely more 
than a capacity for dealing with large figures, On finance 

though not always on taxation, the people take their opinion 
from experts ; and the experts know well that a National Debt 
is not converted by doing a sum on a slate. Mr. Goschen 
must have ascertained the opinion of multitudes of men 

must have conferred with and conciliated powerful interests, 
must have estimated scrupulously the strength of certain 
sources of resistance, must, above all, have weighed to a 
sovereign his own means of punishing, or at least over- 
coming, any widespread refusal to accept his propositions, 
To do all that, yet keep the decision a secret almost 
up to the hour of execution, is good administration, 
and we shall find henceforward that Mr. Goschen ig of 
this additional use to the State. If very large proposi- 
tions have to be made, involving, as modern propositions go 
often do, a mixture of statesmanship and financial adroitness, 
he will be listened to from the first as one whom the people 
trust. His plan, or the plan he sanctions, may be rejected ; 
but it will be rejected as a grave measure to be thoroughly 
considered, and set aside only for reasons of the first importance, 
Suppose, for instance, that Mr. Goschen should propose to 
revolutionise local taxation to an extent at present improbable, 
or to buy up Ireland on behalf of its cultivators—which will 
one day have to be done—those very large proposals will be 
received and considered with a primd-facie approval, a 
sense that they will probably work; that though great, they 
are not dreamy; that, at all events, they must be seriously 
opposed, as they never would have been but for the Conversion 
scheme. Men, in fact, will not be frightened, or even agitated, 
when Mr. Goschen sets them sums in scores of millions, for he 
has dealt with hundreds of millions, and dealt so successfully 
that Mr. Gladstone, who had every conceivable reason to oppose, 
at once pronounced his plan “ most carefully considered.” It 
isa grave advantage to the State to possess a man who occupies 
such a position, and therefore a grave advantage to the party 
with which he has allied himself, and which, as he is not yet 
Mr. Gladstone, succeeds in carrying to its own account much of 
the credit of his achievements. 

The advantage is the more welcome because of Mr. Goschen’s 
somewhat exceptional place in politics. He is the Unionist 
par excellence. The country is just now governed by a party 
singularly united in its preferences and in its aversions, in its 
plans and in its rejections of plans, which, if it bore but one 
name, would be recognised as among the strongest that had 
ever appeared in Parliament. As, owing to certain diver- 
gences of ultimate tendency, it retains two names, its strength 
is hardly perceived, and its adversaries keep on hoping 
against hope that it will split asunder. Not a Bill can be 
brought forward upon which there is not a cackle of 
prophecy that this will produce disunion, and Mr. Parnell 
has even formulated the theory that the puzzle solvitur 
ambulando, that the more work is done, the greater is the 
likelihood of the workers parting from one another. He might 
as well say that Alpine guides are sure to quarrel when they 
see a crevasse to be passed ; but his theory has obviously weight, 
both in Parliament and outside. At such a moment, it is no 
light thing that the man who has advanced most in repute 
for practical ability, for doing the very things it is most diflicult 
to do, should be the Minister who is, so to speak, the actual 
and concrete nexus between the two divisions of the governing 
party, the only Unionist who sits within the Conservative 
Cabinet, the one man who belongs essentially and completely 
to both. If he is a great administrator, then Unionism and 
able administration are plainly compatible, and, moreover, the 
alliance in no way interferes with strong and successful govern- 
ment. So far from the two-headed Government being weak, 
or vacillating, or given to ill-success, it has carried through the 
largest measure of our day, in the face of difficulties too great 
for Mr. Gladstone’s Government, so easily and so smoothly that 
the magnitude of the achievement half escapes attention. It has, 
moreover, accomplished this feat through the agency of the very 
man who, if the alliance has a weakening effect, ought to be 
the weakest in the Cabinet, for he above all others displays 
its ruling temper, Conservatism modified and made energetic 
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by the influence of internal Liberal opinion. The country 
is not foolish when it is once informed, and it can hardly miss 
the lesson thus afforded it, or fail to see that it has in the 
two-headed Government an instrument which can do more for 
it than merely resist successfully the disintegration of its Home 


Dominion. 





PARLIAMENT AND UNBELIEVERS. 


HE scene on Wednesday, when Mr. Bradlaugh’s Affirma- 
tion Bill was carried by a majority of 100, after a short 
debate in which the Government did not officially intervene at 
all, afforded a very curious and striking contrast to the scenes 
which used to take place month after month, and Session after 
Session, during the Parliament which was dissolved in 1885. 
Mr. Gladstone was then in the majority on all official questions, 
and is now in the minority. But Mr. Gladstone, when the 
leader of a great majority, was always defeated, and defeated 
sometimes by considerable numbers, on the oaths question ; 
while now that he is in a minority on all official questions, the 
policy which he advocated unsuccessfully some few years ago 
is adopted by the House without so much as a serious struggle 
—for Mr. Gladstone himself did not utter a word, and the 
victory was gained in person by the very man whom the 
Liberal Parliament of 1880-85 so resolutely refused to admit 
to a place in the House of Commons. The Conservative 
House in 1888 reverses the decision of the Liberal House in 
1883, but reverses it in the Liberal sense, and that without 
even a discussion that can fairly be called a contest. Nothing 
is plainer than that the whole House is in effect agreed at the 
present moment, though a division was taken on the second read- 
ing; for the amendment was not one which even pretended to 
condemn on principle Mr. Bradlaugh’s proposal. It was argued 
in a spirit even more moderate than could have been gathered 
from the drift of the amendment itself. No real objection 
was taken to the substitution of an affirmation for an oath in the 
case of unbelievers, and the whole drift of the argument against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s Affirmation Bill was directed to showing that 
the oath should still be imposed in cases where it is really 
likely to bind the conscience of the person taking it, more 
than a “solemn” affirmation possibly could do; and to 
that view no substantial resistance was made. Indeed, in 
the very remarkable speech of Mr. De Lisle, it was pointed 
out that it is impossible “to make a thing solemn by calling 
itsolemn.” You can, of course, make it a serious matter so far 
as this goes, that persons who think nothing serious except their 
own suffering, may be told that they will suffer the penalties of 
perjury if they be convicted of false affirmations. But that is 
only making the matter appeal seriously to their selfishness, 
and not making it in any sense solemn. Doubtless it is 
perfectly right that the Courts of Justice shall be enabled to 
make the sanction for the testimony of witnesses as binding 
upon their consciences as it is possible to make it, even though 
it be admitted that in the case of the growing class of un- 
believers, there is no machinery in existence for binding their 
consciences as effectually as the consciences of believers in God 
can usually be bound by requiring them to take an oath of the 
truth of their assertion. Mr. De Lisle himself gave the most 
startling proof of this when he declared that a serious Roman 
Catholic might think it a positive duty to make a false aflirma- 
tion in cases where he would think it a mortal sin to swear a 
false oath. ‘'T'o us, such a state of mind seems totally perverted. 
We could perfectly understand a man’s saying that he would 
commit any sin, however grave, rather than compromise the 
honour of one to whom he felt that he owed fidelity ; that is 
only saying that he would rather sin than give pain to one to 
whom he owed love or protection ; and there are many men who 
would say that. But to doubt that deliberate false testimony, 
whether given under oath or not, is a grave sin, seems to us 
a moral impossibility. Still, if a man speaking with as 
much grave and earnest purpose as Mr. De Lisle, can really 
hold that false testimony given without a direct appeal to 
God to punish its falsehood may be under the circumstances 
right, while false testimony given with such an appeal is 
positively sinful, we must all see, as Parliament evidently sees, 
that a great diminution is taking place in the security for truthful 
evidence in any nation in which the number of people who do 
not believe in God is rapidly increasing, and that it would be 
both foolish and wrong to give ordinary witnesses in Courts of 
Justice their choice between swearing and affirming, even though 
it may be right, whenever the Judge is satisfied that the oath 
would really be a mockery and wholly faii to bind the con- 
science, to permit the substitution of an affirmation in its 
place, On these two points Parliament seems to be agreed. 





We may call an “affirmation” solemn if we please, and to 
religious people who object conscientiously to oaths, it will be 
as solemn as an oath. But to people who have no faith, the 
affirmation, though it may be a matter of serious personal 
moment, cannot be what the word “solemn” properly implies ; 
it cannot have any sanction beyond the affirmer’s private sense 
of right and wrong, and the personal apprehensions which a 
false affirmation may inspire. 

It is, we think, very remarkable that while the Conservative 
House of Commons, now in possession of political power, 
grasps this point quite clearly, and is determined to do all in 
its power to make public testimony “ solemn,” where the means 
of making it solemn still remain, it has given up so completely 
the hope to which a Liberal Parliament clung so tenaciously 
a very short time ago, that it can prevent some of the evil 
consequences of the decay of religion by excluding those who 
have no religious belief from many of the privileges of 
citizens. The present Conservative Parliament, on the other 
hand, resigns itself without a struggle to the very course 
against which many Liberals fought furiously then, and fought 
not without the hope of exciting the constituencies into 
something like enthusiasm in favour of exclusion. What is now 
known, and known so clearly that it is not thought worth while 
to challenge a discussion on the point, is that you strengthen 
the cause of unbelief by subjecting it to anything like artificial 
disadvantages. Mr. Gladstone saw this plainly in 1883, and 
the whole of his great speech in favour of the rejected Affirma- 
tion Bill was founded on the principle that we have already 
gone too far in admitting the individual responsibility of men 
for their own faith, to subject to civil or political disabilities 
even those who regard an oath as an appeal to a Being who 
does not exist, whether this is to be effected by imposing on 
them a form of words which would in: their mouths be a 
mockery and a hypocrisy, or by refusing to regard them as 
trustworthy members of the body politic. The former course 
is not only useless, but mischievous, since it lowers the tone 
of public honour; the latter course is quite as mischievous 
through securing for the unbeliever the sympathy of all who 
see him suffering for an unbelief for which they think him 
not morally responsible. This extraordinary and sudden 
collapse of the hope that by making unbelievers suffer for an 
incapacity which is nevertheless recognised as a serious inca- 
pacity for inspiring the same confidence as religious believers 
are capable of inspiring, you diminish the danger of unbelief 
to society at large, is, indeed, a very remarkable phenomenon. 
Even Conservatives have wholly abandoned now a hope which 
less than five years ago a considerable number of Liberals enter- 
tained. It is felt as strongly as ever that unbelief loosens the 
mortar of society; that in the most degraded classes, even 
superstition may make men trustworthy where scepticism 
would make them utterly unworthy of the smallest credit; 
but none the less we are all resoived to give up 
stamping unbelief with the stamp of public distrust, and to 
let unbelievers see that they are to be moral lepers no longer. 
We believe that the decision is profoundly wise, and yet we 
are amazed at the completeness and rapidity of its triumph 
in a Parliament which is undoubtedly permeated far 
more deeply than the last with prepossessions against every 
disorganising change. The explanation probably is that con- 
servative-minded men feel that any attempt to inflict disabili- 
ties on unbelievers would now disorganise society far more 
seriously than even the very serious dangers which unbelief, if 
treated respectfully, must necessarily bring. It is a choice of 
evils. We must to some extent lose confidence in those who 
do not hold themselves responsible to any being higher than 
man; but we should do more harm by inflicting a sense of 
injary on unbelievers, and by increasing the just sympathy felt 
with them by those who are not unbelievers, than we can do 
by admitting to perfect social equality persons who are not 
under those obligations to speak the truth which religious 
convictions undoubtedly impose. 


LORD SALISBURY ON PROTECTION. 


T is convenient to go as far as possible with an opponent, 
and for that reason we shall not contest any of the state- 
ments made by Lord De La Warr in his speech in the House of 
Lords last Monday. We will grant that owners and occupiers 
have lost six hundred millions during the last ten years, that 
growers of wheat alone have for some time past lost seventeen 
millions annually, that half the landowners cannot live in their 
houses, and that nearly four millions of the labouring class 
have the greatest difficulty in finding employment. Our sole 
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ground of quarrel with Lord De La Warr relates to the conclusion 
which, in his opinion, follows from these premisses. Agricul- 
ture, he says, is in a very bad way. Therefore it is the duty 
of her Majesty’s Government to take into their serious con- 
sideration what can be done to improveit. Lord De La War's 
theory plainly is that for every ill there is a remedy, provided 
that Ministers look out for it with sufficient care. That 
legislation plays but a very small part in the cure of human 
iils, is a doctrine which he will not hear of. .There is a way 
ef dealing with agricultural distress which, if the Government 
would only adopt it, would make everything straight. It is 
by adapting our own fiscal system “to the altered circum- 
-stances and commercial relations of different countries.” 

Lord Huntly, who seconded the motion, took a more 
original line. He admits Lord De La Warr’s contention that the 
English farmer is ruined by foreign competition, but he adds 
the curious fact that his foreign rivals are as badly off as he is. 
Lord Huntley has travelled over the wheat-growing world, and 
everywhere he has found the farmer supplying the English 
consumer with bread at a dead loss to himself. In India, the 
difference in the rate of exchange gives the agriculturist a 
chance which is elsewhere denied him; but even at Delhi the 
fall in values has seriously affected the farmer’s position. In 
Australia, in New Zealand, in North-Western America, in 
Canada, it does not pay the farmer to grow wheat at the 
present English price. At this point we confess our thoughts 
wandered from the grower to the consumer, and framed a 
horrible picture of famine following upon the refusal of foreign 
agriculturists to go on sending us wheat at a loss. Lord 
Huntly is too kind, however, to leave us in this state of 
alarm. ‘* Your lordships,” he said, “ may wonder why, then, 
‘they send it.” Certainly we did wonder, whatever may have 
‘been the case with their lordships. ‘ They are obliged,” Lord 
Huntly explains, “ to send it at whatever price they can get.” 
Why a farmer should be under this mysterious compulsion we 
cannot imagine. If it applied only to India, it might be 
supposed that it was due to some caste rule which forced agri- 
culturists to grow wheat whether they lose or gain by it. But in 
Australia and the North-West of America there are no casterules, 
and we are left to wonder what the force can be that compels 
the farmer in these countries to go on year after year growing 
a crop which he must sell for less than it costs him to raise it. 
As Lord Huntly seconded Lord De La Warr’s motion, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that he does not believe in Protection. 
No two agriculturists agree either on the diagnosis or on the 
treatment of agricultural distress. Lord De La Warr is all for 
a duty on corn; Lord Huntly pins his faith on a change in 
the system of assessment, the abolition of preferential rates, 
and the establishment of agricultural schools. The two 
Peers are altogether at issue as to what the Government ought 
todo. The only point on which they agree is that they ought 
to do something. 

Lord Salisbury might have contented himself with playing 
the mover and seconder of the resolution against one another. 
If they had intended to provide him with an escape from the 
need of speaking plainly, they could not have managed more 
cleverly. But Lord Salisbury very wisely took a bolder course. 
He treated the motion precisely as the mover intended it to 
be treated,—as a cry for a return to Protection. If agricul- 

- tural distress is to be effectually relieved, it must be in that 
way, and in no other. <A duty on corn would set the English 
farmer on his legs, but nothing else that Parliament can do 
would have that effect. This time the Prime Minister has 
gone out of his way to be clear. If Lord De La Warr wishes 
to challenge the doctrine of Free-trade, let him do it by a 
definite motion. ‘‘ When he does so,” says Lord Salisbury, “ I 
shall be quite prepared to lay before him the arguments which 
atterly prevent me from agreeing with any such proposition.” 
The Prime Minister finds himself in precisely the same position 
in reference to Free-trade as that in which Sir Robert Peel 
found himself in 1846. The political argument weighed with 
Peel even more heavily than the economical argument; and, 
in Lord Salisbury’s judgment, “the political argument has 
lost none of its force.” It is not in the power of the 
Lords to reintroduce Protection; Lord De La Warr makes a 
demand on them which would overtax their strength. 
But if it were in their power, it would be both foolish 
and wicked to try the experiment, since it would “introduce 
a state of division among the classes of this country which 
would differ little from civil war.” Nothing that Lord 
Salisbury could have said would have disposed of the con- 
troversy so completely. If he had confined himself to the 





economical argument, he might have been answered by long 


economical demonstrations. If he had rested his refusal on the 
present unpopularity of Protection, he would have been over- 
whelmed with testimonies to the change that English Opinion 
is alleged to be undergoing. As it is, he takes his stand on the 
maelstrom of opposing interests that a return to Protection 
would necessarily create. The natural instinct of the con. 
sumer is to get his bread as cheaply as he can; under 
Protection he would be called on to do violence to that instinct, 
Corn would be stopped at every port of entry and compelled 
to pay a duty imposed for the express purpose of makin 

the loaf dearer, and consequently more profitable to the 
producer. The whole community would be subjected to a 
compulsory rate in aid of the farmer. A penny or twoe 


pence would be added to the price of each loaf by way of - 


benefiting the original maker of it. Lord Salisbury argues 
that no reasons that can be assigned for this course would out- 
weigh the certain mischiefs of it. The community would come 
to regard the farmers, and the Legislature controlled by the 
farmers, as its natural enemies. Outside England would be 
crowds of wheat-growers eager to supply wheat at the lowest 
possible cost. Yet in order to keep the farmers prosperous, 
this foreign wheat would virtually be forbidden to enter. It 
would be of no avail to tell the poor consumer that the loaf 
he bought of the English farmer was worth the fivepence or 
sixpence he had paid for it. His grievance would be not that 
the loaf was not good value for his money, but that if Parlia- 
ment would only have let things alone, he would have got the 
same loaf for less money. In every cottage, therefore, the 
farmer would find a foe, for in every cottage he would find 
aman or a woman who had to pay more for a necessary of 
life than need have been paid if Parliament had given the 
farmers nothing more than a ‘fair field and no favour.” This 
is what Protection means to Lord Salisbury, and meaning this, 
it is not strange that he will have nothing to say to it. 

This time at least he cannot be accused of playing with the 
subject. There could not have been one among his listeners 
who did not thoroughly understand that there is as much 
chance of getting Protection from Lord Salisbury as there is 
of getting it from Mr. Gladstone. Any hopes that may have 
been cherished of seeing the Unionist Party broken up on this 
question must now have died out. A Minister who identifies 
Protection with civil war may be trusted not to give it a place 
in his political programme, 

THE MEMBER FOR MORPETH. 

Vy E stated at some length on September 24th the grounds 

of a dispute which had arisen between Mr. Burt, the 
Member for Morpeth, and the Northumberland Miners’ Asso- 
ciation. That Association virtually returns Mr. Burt to Par- 
liament, and to enable him to live in London, has for fourteen 
years paid him—as he states himself in * Debrett ”—a salary 
of £500 a year. Recently, however, a considerable portion of 
the miners have become dissatisfied with Mr. Burt, have 
declared that he has become a politician, so ceasing to be 
purely a representative of labour, and have consequently pro- 
posed to withdraw his allowance,—that is, so far as their in- 
tention goes, to compel him to resign his seat. Indeed, the 
Association last year, by a vote of 4,800 to 3,300, resolved to 
dismiss Mr. Burt, but action upon it was delayed, Mr. Burt's 
supporters in the Association being still numerous. The dis- 
pute, however, has recently come to a head, a “ general” and, 
we suppose, final vote is to be taken immediately, and Mr. 
Burt has issued an address in the reception of which all 
politicians in the Kingdom ought to be interested. On its 
success or failure will depend in large measure the general 
appreciation of the labour vote. The working men are now 
in a majority in nearly all constituencies ; and if so strong and 
prominent a body among them as the Miners’ Association of 
Northumberland decide that their only acceptable representa- 
tives are men indifferent to politics, and careful only for the 
direct interests of labour, their enfranchisement may prove 
to have been a direct injury to the community at large. 
The question could not have been brought forward in 
a more crucial form, Nobody even alleges that Mr. Burt 
is an unpopular, or a negligent, or an unsuccessful Member ; 
that he neglects the interests of labour, or that he has in 
any way broken the tacit contract between himself and his 
constituents. It is admitted, we believe, most certainly it is 
true, that he has strenuously helped forward all Labour Bills, 
that he has always warmly pleaded for the labourers’ cause, and 
that he has by his character and his tact secured even for some 
extreme views—such, for example, as those restricting women’s 
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labour—a fair and attentive hearing. The single charge 
against him is that he is too wide-minded, that being Member 
for Morpeth, he has given his best attention to all questions 
affecting the citizens of Morpeth and of the remainder of the 
United Kingdom. His only offence is that he has not been 
sufficiently a class representative, or held sufliciently aloof from 
questions on which working men are only interested as members 
of the general community. His only assailants are those who 
believe that ‘‘ working men’s representatives should be neither 
Whig, Tory, nor Radical, that they should not be politicians, 
but only labour representatives.” 

It can hardly be needful to point out how utterly fatal this 
doctrine must be to representative government, or how it would 
reduce Parliament, if generally acted on, to a Convention of 
Delegates from the trades, bound by a sort of oath to attend 
to nothing but trade questions; but we may perhaps do some 
good by showing how utterly adverse such a system would be 
to the interests of workmen themselves. In adopting it, they 
shut themselves out from power. Somebody must govern 
the country, make its general laws, settle the principles 
and incidence of taxation, control the great army of officials, 
and conduct all foreign affairs; and whoisit to be? Clearly, 
on the miners’ theory, the workmen are to have nothing to 
do with it. Their representatives are to speak and vote on 
wages, but not on taxes; on trade quarrels, but not on wars ; 
on the misdeeds of employers, but not on the shortcomings 
of the Courts, the police, or the functionaries of any kind 
whatever. As for principles of government, they are never 
to open their mouths about them. The difference between 
one Government and another may involve the whole future 
of the country, all its trades included; but the represen- 
tatives of labour are to have no preferences. Those things 
are “politics,” and they are to stand aloof from politics, to 
sever themselves from parties—that is, from the combinations 
intended to make certain ideas victorious—and to devote them- 
selves in sullen exclusiveness to those subjects alone upon which 
workmen, as workmen, think their wages, their hours, or pos- 
sibly their right of combination, may depend. They are, in 
fact, to.let those govern who choose to govern ; and, except upon 
strictly labour questions, to allow the Sovereign, or the upper 
classes, or the shopkeepers’ representatives, or whoever will and 
can, to make such laws, and impose such taxes, and carry out 
such policies as they please. The workmen, the majority, are 
not even to have a voice; but though they possess votes and 
representatives, are silently to acquiesce in the decisions of 
others whose interests and opinions may be, and in many cases 
are, in direct opposition to their own. Was any course more 
utterly absurd ever proposed by reasonable men? The miners 
might just as well take oath that they would attend only to 
mining, and never have an opinion on markets, or attempt in 
the slightest degree to influence railway rates, or care whether 
or not their tools were rendered unprocurable by special taxa- 
tion on steel. 

We cannot pursue the answer to this strange proposal. We 
find a difficulty in believing that it is seriously entertained, 
and we want to discuss just now a point of an entirely different 
kind,—namely, the personal character of Mr. Thomas Bart. The 
miners of Northumberland are scarcely aware of what they 
did for themselves and for their entire class, in the opinion of 
all other classes, when they sent up Mr. Burt to the House of 
Commons. There was and is among the cultivated a most 
unfortunate impression, justified, we admit, by too many 
examples,—that of all men workmen choose the least fit 
representatives; that they prefer either narrow-minded, hot- 
headed fanatics, who will neither take an argument nor see 
a fact, and who place themselves in perpetual opposition to 
everybody; or else they elect men full of sounding words, 
lavish of absurd promises, heroic in false assertions, and, as a 
tule, utterly dishonest, either because they are seeking 
notoriety, or because, to secure their seats, they are false to all 
their own innermost convictions, The answer to all such 
calumnies for the past fourteen years has been to quote the 
Member for Morpeth, to show that the miners of Northum- 
berland, supposed in London to be the roughest of the rough, 
have sent up as their representative a quiet, sagacious, inde- 
pendent man, who has never spoken without adding something 
to the debate, and who, though he pleads warmly for a 
class to which the majority of Members do not belong, has 
won not only the ear and the respect, but the personal regard 
of the whole House of Commons. That, we say, has been the 
regular and customary answer, and it might have been a 
Stronger one yet. We know nothing whatever of Mr. Burt 
personally, and cannot recall a subject on which we are 





just now in political agreement with him; but we do not 
hesitate to say, after reading his present address, that 
he is more than we originally thought him, that he 
is an honour both to his constituents and to the House 
of Commons. We say gravely, we hardly know in politics 
or literature a man who, under circumstances of extreme 
provocation, could have produced an address so full at 
once of ability, of dignity, and of gentlemanly feeling as 
this working miner has done. He not only does not berate 
his opponents, he does them the fullest justice. How many 
Members of Parliament are there who, when threatened after 
fourteen years of good service with summary dismissal, would 
write of those who had traduced them in such terms as these ?— 


“T have no desire to ignore or to minimise the importance of the 
recent vote. Perhaps I was as little surprised, and as little disquieted 
by it as most people. I knew the adverse inflaences which were at 
work ; some of them open and beyond your control or mine; others 
certainly not open, but which I shall not stop farther to characterise. 
What really concerns me is how far any faults or errors of mine map 
have contributed to produce such a result. Frankness and straight- 
forwardness are your characteristics as they are mine. You havea 
thoroughly democratic system of representation, and I cannot doubt 
that, had there been any personal complaint against me, you would 
in fairness have brought it before your committee. You have not 
done so. Nor have I reason to believe that there are any serious, or 
indeed any, political differences between us. During the last Parlia- 
mentary recess, open public meetings were held in every quarter of 
the borough of Morpeth. These meetings were crowded, and at all 
of them unanimous votes of confidence were carried. Of course, as 
a public man I am a fit subject for criticism. But any complaints 
which have come to my knowledge have been of ths haziest kind, 
When such have appeared in the newspapers they have nearly always- 
been anonymous, and they have, so far as I know, almost without 
exception proceeded from persons who are neither members of our 
association nor electors in the constituency which I represent. Since 
I ceased, on your invitation, to work with my hands, you have, while 
bravely fighting the battle of life under the hardest conditions, con- 
tinued to pay me for more than fourteen years what mast appear to 
you to be a large salary. Whatever the future may bave in store, I 
consider this is not discreditable either to you or to me; and by me 
certainly it will never be forgotten.” 


Or how many are there of the many Colonels and Admirals 
who discuss allowances, who will meet a proposal to accept 
lower wages with such a rebuke as this ?— 


“On this question of salary there is now, I am told, some dissatis- 

faction. It has been publicly stated by some one, who apparently 
assumes to speak both for you and for me, that you will no longer 
pay the present salary, and that I will not accept less. I have never 
myself said anything to justify such an assertion, and I need hardly 
tell you that no one has been authorised to speak for me on such & 
subject. Assuming that it is desirable to re-open the salary question, 
there are two or three points that I think should be recognised. First, 
I think it should be remembered that I am your General Secretary ; 
that I am always at your call as such, and that when wanted in 
that capacity, everything else is subordinated to serving you to 
the best of my judgment and ability. Second, the old saying that 
‘it takes two parties to make a bargain’ should not be forgotten 
when you are dealing with your officials. In other words, it should 
not be assumed that this is a question for you alone to determine. 
I assert the principle, which I have always maintained much more 
stoutly for you than for myself, that the employed have quite as 
much right as the employer to a voice in fixing the wage to be paid 
and to be received. Whether the employer is one man or ten thousand 
men, whether the remuneration for service rendered is called a wage 
or agalary, the principle, I contend, is in both cases the same. I hold: 
it is your duty, as well as your interest, to support that principle by 
example as well as by precept.” 
Or, finally, how many are there of all the Members who are 
seeking the workmen’s vote, who, while addressing those work- 
men exclusively, can or will state the true argument against 
exclusive devotion to the Labour Question in terms so clear, 
so true, and so dignified as these ?— 

“Such a view is not less insulting to the workman than it is 
absurd in itself. It is saying in the most practical way that the 
worker is something less than a man and a citizen; it is asserting. 
that he is a mere wealth producing tool, that he should separate him- 
self from humanity, from great questions of justice between indi- 
viduals and between one nation and another, and should concentrate 
all his energies upon matters that affect him as a manual labourer. 
As a temporary expedient this may be defensible ; but it is unsound 
in principle, and therefore incapable of universal application. Our 
aim should be to unite men, not to divide them; to break down, and: 
not to intensify and accentuate class distinctions.” 

It seems to us that for the Northumberland miners to dis- 
miss such a representative as this, upon any such ground as 
they plead, is to lower the claim of all workmen to the fran- 
chise, to show that they are ungrateful for exceptional service, 
and to prove that they are incapable of estimating at their 
true value either ability or character. That is the very worst 
impression working electors could produce; and in dismissing. 
a representative of whom they ought to be proud, if only 
because of their own insight in selecting him, they are doing 
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their best to place arguments in the hands of men who are 


only too willing to believe that in allowing workmen to vote 
like others, the franchise was “ degraded.” 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Y a strange irony of fate, the Government has been defeated 
in the House of Lords. It might have been supposed 
that on no conceivable question would the Upper House, after 
an appeal for support made by a Conservative Prime Minister, 
produce a majority adverse to the Government. Yet such has 
been the case. Of course the vote was in no actual sense a 
hostile one, and of course it will be at once rescinded if the 
Government are determined to carry their clause. Still, 
the circumstance affords another proof of the way in 
which, on occasion, all deliberative assemblies have a tendency 
to be wilful, and to act independently of the advice of 
leaders whom as a rule they follow with implicit obedience. 
Though the question—preferential railway rates—which 
occupied the Lords on Tuesday night was of no common 
interest, it cannot be said that the speeches on either side were 
of avery perspicuous or enlightening order. Indeed, a total 
absence of lucidity was the leading feature of the debate. 
Points of law, points of logic, and points of political economy 
were hopelessly jumbled together by each speaker in turn. 
We shall not, then, be reflecting upon the Upper House in any 
hostile spirit if we say that probably the greater part of the 
majority did not, in reality, the least understand the issue on 
which they were voting. Unfortunately for the Government, 
their case seems not to have been stated in at all a convincing 
way. If the Government had been able to put up some 
experienced advocate to go into all the arguments and explain 
the whole matter to the Lords, as a leading counsel on circuit 
explains a complicated and difficult case to a common jury, they 
would in all probability have made things clear enough to 
prevent the hostile vote of Tuesday night. As it was, the 
Peers were left with a general impresssion that the amendment 
would give more help to the farmers than the clause as it stood, 
and so they naturally enough voted for the alteration. 
Without attempting to analyse here all the complications 
and perplexities of argument introduced into the Lords’ debate, 
we propose to state briefly one or two propositions which may 
tend somewhat to clear the discussion of the subject. In the 
first place, we may take it as admitted that no system of rates 
can be right and fair under which a Railway Company carries 
English produce at 22s. 4d., while foreign produce is carried 
over the same distance for 8s. 4d. How this preference works 
out may be clearly seen in some figures quoted by Lord Wal- 
singham, from a leaflet issued by Messrs. Watson, Todd, and 
Co., of the Midland Flour Mills, Birmingham. <A farmer on 
the East Coast can produce from an acre of good land a ton of 
wheat. To get this ton of wheat carried to Birmingham, he 
has to pay 22s. 4d. Foreign wheat can, however, be brought 
from Cardiff to Birmingham—the same distance—for 8s. 4d. 
The farmer, therefore, has the Birmingham market closed against 
him unless he pays, as it were, a bounty of 14s. for the privilege 
to compete with his foreign rival. In fact, the disadvantage 
under which the English farmer labours is equal to another rent. 
“ Also,” the leaflet continues, ‘as an acre of land planted with 
potatoes will produce seven tons, and as the difference between 
the English and foreign rates to the consuming market is 14s. 
per ton against the English producer, the East Coast farmer has 
to pay a bounty to the railway of £4 18s. per acre, in addition 
to what is paid by the foreigner, to send his acre of potatoes 
to the Birmingham market. Hence, if a farmer in the East of 
England grows 100 acres of potatoes and sends them to 
Birmingham, he pays the modest sum of £490 more freight 
than is paid by the foreigner on a like quantity, for an equal 
distance.” In view of these facts, the English producers have 
demanded that they shall have fair treatment, and that 
the Railway Companies shall be forbidden by Act of 
Parliament from giving any preference to foreign produce. 
This demand has, of course, been stamped as Protection by 
those who support the Railway Companies’ right to fix their 
rates as they choose. The consumer benefits by the present 
system, it is alleged, and the farmers and landlords are simply 
asking that the consumer shall be sacrificed to their interests. 
Is this a fair way of stating the case? No doubt, if the land- 
lords and farmers said, in order to keep out foreign competition, 
the railways shall be forbidden to charge cheap rates, the 
consumer would have a very genuine grievance. The farmers 
and landlords, however, do not make any such claim. What 
they say is this—Why should the railways be allowed to 





exclude us from benefiting the consumer by bringing him 
cheap produce as well as the foreigner? It is not we, but 
those who desire to maintain the preferential rates, that in 
reality are the enemies of the consumer. It is, of course, very 
difficult for the railways to meet this assertion, and the demand 
it is followed by. They cannot well deny that they make a 
profit out of conveying foreign produce at low rates, for to do so 
would partake too much of the nature of the state of mind of 
the old woman who asserted that she lost a farthing on every 
apple, but praised the Lord that she sold a great many. They 
have, therefore, to fall back upon saying that they can only 
carry foreign produce so cheaply because they take enormous 
quantities, But this really does not serve them, for no 
one objects to reductions of rates on taking a quantity, 
so long as those reductions are allowed to every one, 
It is, however, sometimes alleged on behalf of the railways, 
that they simply take the foreign produce at a rate which 
hardly pays them, in order to prevent its being taken by 
coasting steamers, But if this is so, we can hardly see why 
Parliament should mind insisting on disallowing preferential 
rates, since this strong assurance that the produce will 
still be got to market, and that a healthy competition will be 
developed between the steamers and the Railway Companies, 
takes away all fear that the consumer will be injured, 
Outside those who consider the interest of the railways before 
any other, and who use such arguments as we have just stated, 
there is, however, a pretty general agreement that the English 
producers have a distinct grievance which demands a remedy, 
A few extreme advocates of free contract may argue that the 
Railway Companies ought to be allowed to make any bargains 
they please; but even these persons can hardly deny to 
Parliament, which has granted the railways such enormous 
privileges, the right to see that the Companies do not exer- 
cise those privileges to the detriment of any class in the com- 
munity. Some of those who admit the grievance argue that 
there is no need for further legislation, because the law as it 
stands at present is quite powerful enough to cope with all 
unfair treatment by the Companies. The Government, how- 
ever, declare that the law as it stands requires improvement. 
They consider, nevertheless, that to forbid in general terms all 
preferential rates would do more harm than good. They recom- 
mend, therefore, that the law should be altered in such a way that 
whenever it is shown that any Railway Company charges one 
trader or class of traders, or the traders in any district, lower 
rates for the same goods than they charge other traders or 
classes of traders, or the traders in another district, or that 
there is a preference shown in the treatment of foreign 
merchandise over British merchandise, the burden of proving 
that the difference in treatment does not amount to an 
“ undue preference ”’ shall lie on the Railway Company. The 
clause in the Government Bill goes on to say that the 
Courts or the Commissioners, in deciding what is undue 
preference, may, so far as they think reasonable, take into 
consideration whether the difference of treatment “is neces- 
sary for the purpose of securing in the interests of the public 
the traffic in respect of which it is made.” This provision is, 
however, guarded in the producer’s interest by the proviso 
that the Court or Commissioners shall have power to direct 
that no higher charge shall be made “ in respect of merchandise 
carried over a less distance, than is made to another person for 
similar services in respect of the same description and quantity 
of merchandise carried over a greater distance on the same line 
of railway.” If this clause works in the manner intended, it 
must be admitted that there is a very great deal to be said for 
it. Lord Jersey, however, as the spokesman of many of those 
who are deeply interested in the subject, refused to accept 
the clause as sufficiently strong, and accordingly proposed 
an amendment forbidding in general terms any different treat- 
ment to be made between British and foreign merchandise. 
In the debate that followed, it was several times pointed out 
that Lord Jersey’s amendment in reality went much further 
than he and his friends intended. Its effect would be to 
forbid a Company taking 100 tons of foreign produce at a 
low rate, unless they were prepared to take 100 lb. of 
English produce at the same rate. Such a result cannot 
possibly be contemplated by any advocate of the English pro- 
ducer. It would obviously be a fatal restriction on the busi- 
ness of the Railway Companies. Yet this would be the result 
of the iesolution. On the other hand, in affording legitimate 
help to the English farmer, it would not be more effective 
than the Government clause. In fact, Lord Jersey’s amend- 
ment would do either too much or nothing at all. 

No doubt the whole matter will be debated again at length 
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in the House of Commons, and we shall then have the 
advantage of hearing the opinions of trade and railway 
experts. Still, on the showing of the present debate we 
believe that the Government clause carries out the common 
object far better than does Lord Jersey’s amendment. That 
there is any fear of the railways being financially damaged 
by the clause, we do not for a moment believe. Probably they 
will find in the end, as has so often happened before, that 
lowering their rates will only mean raising their profits. 
Parliamentary trains, with a penny a mile fares, were forced 
upon the Companies; yet now they find it profitable to carry 

assengers at still cheaper rates. No doubt the railway interest 
will warmly oppose the present Bill in the House of Commons. 
It will not, however, be wise to carry that opposition too far. 
If the Companies insist too much on the right to settle their own 
rates and to conduct their business as they choose, Parliament 
may be forced to consider the question whether it shall not 
far more readily sanction competing lines than it does at present. 
The landlords, it must be remembered, are nowadays only too 
glad to sell land cheaply, in order to get railways to open up 
their markets. As long as the railways have virtual monopolies, 
they must expect regulation. The alternative to such regula- 
tion is the encouragement by Parliament of free competition in 
railways. Surely the Companies will not be so rash as to court 
the introduction of such a policy as this ? 








THE SCENE IN BERLIN. 


HERE is one side of the gloomily grand scene now trans- 
acting itself in Berlin which will appeal powerfully to the 
imagination of existing historians and students of history. It 
shows so many scenes to have been natural and truthful which 
we are accustomed to regard as theatric or got-up. We read of 
the death-bed of Richelieu, or of Louis Quatorze, or of our own 
William of Orange, with a feeling as if we were reading some- 
how of a pageant or of a well-acted play, as if every one were 
more or less posing, and the Court were going through some 
sad but elaborately prepared ceremonial, to be watched with 
decorum, indeed, but not with faith. There is an impression of 
unreality conveyed to the mind even by the best descriptions of 
such scenes, an impression like that of a herald’s account of 
some great coronation, amidst the pomp of which some mishap 
or blunder would, as a return to nature, be a relief. Yet though 
no scene could have seemed more like one prepared by a 
great painter than that of the Emperor William’s death- 
bed, nothing could have been less artificial or more entirely 
due to the natural and becoming fittingness of things. Men say 
the concourse was too large; but the great crowd of sixty Princes, 
Marshals, Generals, statesmen, and officials, who pressed so close 
that at one moment Prince Bismarck fell back, as a visible 
warning to them to draw no nearer, were all obeying a call of 
affection, or duty, or feeling so strong, that not to have obeyed 
it would have hardened for life the conscience of the man who 
resisted his inner impulse. The crowd was large; but the dying 
Monarch had that multitude of relatives, or great coadjutors, or 
deeply attached friends. Count von Moltke did not faint on 
purpose; the Iron Chancellor would have controlled his emotion 
if he could; the hard veterans who wept, wept because their 
very souls were stirred by the passing away of one who had been 
at once their comrade and their chief, and whose departure was 
the closing of an epoch full, for them, both of glory and of satis- 
faction. Life for the moment seemed closed as by a catastrophe, 
and Nature would have her way. Nothing had been prepared, 
nothing was artificial, nothing was even conventional; it was all 
as spontaneous and sudden as the sobs of widower or children 
when the first sods fall into the grave. If, then, this scene was 
real, so may have been a hundred others about which the English 
impulse is to distrust the historian, and to condemn all narra- 
tive as in its essence pictorial, and therefore, if not false, at 
least exaggerated. So, too, with the scenes outside; the wave of 
emotion that swept through the Representative Chamber; the 
grief of the vast crowds in the snow-covered streets, grief 
which, #t is said, induced thousands of women to shroud the 
“ Emperor’s flowers,” the imitation corn-flowers so much 
used in Berlin, with crape, as the most significant of all 
possible devices whereby to express their sorrow; the rush 
to view the body, which threatened at one moment to pro- 
duce a huge disaster; the universal and sudden adoption of 
mourning,—everything in all this was spontaneous, and so may 
well have been the emotion which on a hundred recorded occasions 
we attribute to the courtesy or the subservience of the scribes. 


We turn with weary distaste from the long rolls in which Rollin 
describes the pompous processions of an older world; but think 
what the procession of yesterday must have been, with the Princes 
of Europe, the Ambassadors of the world, and the Paladins of 
Germany, Generals by the hundred, dignitaries by the score, 
soldiers in divisions, the people in hundreds of thousands, all 
marching on, almost endlessly, to do honour to their dead chief, 
moved with a common thought, a common grief, a common sense 
that for them the world had become a poorer one. It is a spectacle 
to make us read history more accurately, and to doubt whether 
that habit of “discounting” which we nowadays so sedulously 
cultivate, does tend, as we fancy, to truth. Bearded men can 
weep for the dead. Heroes can faint as a King’s breath passes. 
A great capital can be moved as one man because of “ the loss 
of an individual,” and the world, the true living world, not the 
world of heralds, can be stirred to the heart by the death of one 
who was a man like others. That is a statement which this 
generation, in its supercilious scepticism, is far too much in- 
clined to deny, or rather to class with those fictions which it is 
foolish to act on, but unbecoming to question or expose. 


The spectacle, too, may teach us to reconsider some of our 
ideas about the reality of Kingship. There does not exist in 
Europe a more sarcastic, inquisitive, sceptical population than 
that of Berlin. A disposition to jeer is the fault which all 
Germans attribute to them, and which they acknowledge about 
themselves. This King had lived among them for genera- 
tions as visible as a cathedral tower. There was not a fault 
of his which they did not know, or a foible on which 
they had not passed their gibes. They are, the mass of them, 
not only Liberals but semi-Republicans in opinion, Berlin even 
throwing a vast Socialist vote, and for a whole generation 
they have contended for Parliamentary as opposed to Royal 
authority. On the other hand, no Monarch of modern times 
ever sought less than this King of Prussia, to “ conciliate” 
his people by “popular” means. He had drafted them 
every one into his Army. He had imposed on them heavy 
taxes. He had defied, withstood, and at least on one occasion, 
sneered at their representatives. He had told them publicly, 
with a calm hauteur which had in it the very essence of abso- 
lutism, that in Prussia the King must be, and should be, “ the 
ultimate pivot of power.” From the day of bis accession to the 
day of his death, he had gone his own way, interpreting his 
duty by light from within, or by selected advice from without, 
minding popular praises no more than murmurs, pressing on 
always to the full fulfilment of his own conception of what he 
had to accomplish. To accomplish it he had risked the lives of a 
generation, and fought, against the popular wish, two first-class 
wars. For years at a time, his attitude was one of plain defiance 
to his people, and he never once took his orders from them, or 
tried to be like a democratic Casar, the conscious expression of 
their will. Yet because he had ruled greatly, grandly, and with 
an eye to Prussia as well as to himself, because he had, being 
King, visibly done his duty as King to the fullest of his ideal of 
the Kingship, because he had dared and endured and risked as 
he asked, or rather commanded, his people to risk and endure 
and dare, even the populace of Berlin clung to him, reverenced 
him, felt as he died that something at once stately and pleasant 
had fallen suddenly out of their lives. We English spoil our 
words by over-much and over-careless use of them ; and we will 
not talk of the “love” felt for the King, or of the “ gratitude” 
of his people, or of the “ worship” they felt for him. But surely, 
if eyes and ears and wits are not all united to deceive, there was 
felt for this stern ruler a true loyalty,—the ancient sentiment 
which made men die round their leader because he was theirs, and 
because they could trust him to lead. That loyalty was born, no 
doubt, in part of his qualities, in part of his history, in part of his 
unbroken success; it was never subjected to the strain of defeat, 
and was never made to seem foolish by failure; but qualities, 
history, success, were all accentuated by the fact of the King- 
ship, by the historic relation of the kingly man with the past of 
Prussia, with the Army he had made, with the memories of the 
whole Germanic people. The force of such influences is passing 
away ; sometimes we all think, whether in glee or sadness, it is 
dying to revive no more; but it is not passed yet, and we may see, 
from this example, how strong and how natural it once was, and 
for a nation what a drawing kind of cement. If the history of 
this King shows anything, it is that European men are not tired 
yet of being ruled, even strongly ruled, if the rule does but succeed ; 
that their hearts can be won by other means than subservience ; 
that the Kingship is in itself no disqualification in the man who 
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demands that the millions shall treat him as wiser than they. 
ff, in the grand competition of governing systems now going 
on, a generation or two of competent Kings should be evolved, 
that fact may prove one of primary importance, and the history 
of the next two centuries may be widely different from the one 
vthat dreamers and thinkers alike have pictured to themselves. 
Lord Beaccnsfield, an inaccurate man with strange flashes of 
insight, had an idea that a revitalisation of Kings—hereditary 
Kings—was among the possibilities of the future; and certainly 
in Germany, which at all events thinks itself the best educated 
of European communities, belief in Kings is not yet among the 
dogmas that are dead. They are a cultivated people, but with- 
out their hereditary chief they would feel, and allow that they 
felt, themselves not a little bewildered and in want of guidance. 


GENIUS AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 
R. LESLIE STEPHEN, in his lecture upon Coleridge, 
delivered yesterday week at the Royal Institution, partly 
borrowed and partly mutilated the criticism which Mr. Traill 
passed upon women’s danger in choosing men of genius as 
husbands, in his little study of Coleridge published in Mr. John 
Morley’s series on “ English Men of Letters.” “ Mrs. Carlyle,” 
said Mr. Traill, “ has left on record her pathetic lament over the 
fate of a woman who marries a man of genius; but a man of genius 
of the coldly selfish and exacting type of the Chelsea philosopher 
would probably be a less severe burden to a woman of house- 
wifely instincts than the weak, unmethodical, irresolute, shift- 
jess being that Coleridge had by this time [1806] become. After 
‘the arrival of the Southeys, Mrs. Coleridge would, indeed, have 
“been more than human, if she had not looked with an envious 
eye upon the contrast between her sister Edith’s lot and her 
own. For this would give her the added pang of per- 
ceiving that she was specially unlucky in the matter, and 
that men of genius could (‘if they chose,’ as she would 
probably, though not quite justly, have put it) make very 
good husbands indeed. If one poet could finish his poems 
and pay his tradesmen’s bills, and work steadily for the pub- 
lishers in his own house, without the necessity of periodical 
flittings to various parts of the United Kingdom or the Con- 
tinent, why so conld another.” But Mr. Leslie Stephen appears, 
if we may trust the Times’ report, to have adopted only that 
part of this criticism which is unfavourable to men of genius in 
every domestic light, and to have told his audience to regard this 
as the moral of Coleridge’s career,— Never marry a man of 
genius; don’t be his brother-in-law, or his publisher, or his 
editor, or anything that is his.” That is a truly transcendental 
generalisation from Coleridge’s career, and we had always 
‘supposed that Mr. Stephen detests transcendental generalisa- 
tions. And considering that, as Mr. Traill had pointed 
out, the marriages of two sisters with men of genius pro- 
‘duced so marked a contrast of results, it was, we think, not 
quite reasonable in Mr. Stephen to use the awful warning which 
“one of these marriages had furnished against choosing a man of 
genius for a husband, without any reference to the example 
of domestic happiness which the other of them had fur- 
nished. Indeed, though in marriages with men of genius, 
there is always this for the woman to consider, that if 
the marriage is not more than usually happy, it is more than 
probable that it will be more than usually unhappy, yet the 
prospect that marriage with a man of genius will result in 
happiness far above the average ought fairly to be taken into 
account to balance the fear that it may turn ont, as Coleridge’s 
and Byron’s marriages and Shelley’s first marriage certainly 
did turn out, one of singular, if not even calamitous misery. 
Men of genius make either singularly good husbands or 
husbands of the most uncomfortable, if not of the most 
disastrous kind. Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth evidently 
made homes which, as regards the happiness of those who shared 
‘them, were far fuller of life and fascination and delight than 
could have been extracted from the experience of a score of average 
English homes. But it is, of course, equally true that Coleridge’s 
marriage yielded a real home for only about six years out of the 
thirty-nine during which the poet survived his marriage; that 
Carlyle’s home was one of great and sometimes even over- 
whelming trouble; that Byron’s was not a home at all, but a 
source of something like permanent anguish to the wife who 
had hoped to brighten it; and that Shelley was the real cause 
of his first wife’s suicide, whatever excuses may be found for 
him. There are not a few other instances,—Dickens’s marriage, 








for example, is one in point,—where it is clear that the genius 
of the man told very much against the happiness of marriage, at 
all events with the particular wife chosen. Nor does it need any 
particular discrimination to see that any quality not purely intel. 
lectual, but full of social consequences, which separatesa man from 
all other men, must make the most intimate of all his relations 
quite different from the same relations of ordinary men, and 
change those relations either for good or for evil, or, in some 
cases, perhaps for both good and evil. But it is obviously just 
as easy for a man or woman of genius to have a special 
genius for domestic life as it is to have a special gening 
for disturbing domestic life. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, 
clearly had what may be called a splendid genius for making his 
home a centre of all kinds of interest and happiness, and the 
same may be said in a less degree of the genius of such men ag 
the American poet Longfellow, or such women as the Swedish 
lady whose expression of the highest emotions through the 
medium of music all Englishmen recognised and marvelled at 
in Jenny Lind. What is needful, we take it, to qualify un. 
questionable genius for the domestic sphere, is either its com- 
bination with very great magnanimity and bonhomie combined, 
as in the case of Sir Walter Scott, or at the very least moral 
elevation sufficient to control that sensitive egotism and self-will 
which are so often and so naturally combined with genius, and 
which, when not so controlled, are almost sure to wreck domestic 
peace. This is perhaps the reason why statesmen of genius 
have so much oftener than men of literary genius enjoyed 
a high kind of domestic happiness. Statesmen must usually 
possess a certain largeness of mind, and a capacity at 
least for self-contro}, if they would succeed in their own 
sphere at all; and their duties carry them so much away 
from home, that they are not as exacting in their homes as the 
man of literary genius frequently is. Men of the type of 
President Lincoln, or even Mr. Cobden, have thoughts and 
interests too large to be open to all the irritating susceptibilities 
which sour so many a home; but though, of course, it is 
true that men of genius whose great qualities are essentially 
attracted to public rather than to private interests, are not 
exposed to all the dangers which threaten the domestic peace of 
men of literary genius only, it is equally true that genius of this 
type has no special tendency to brighten the home; it is because 
genius of this type more or less drives those who possess it out 
of the home life, that they are raised above the special dangers 
which beset it. 


Probably, Mr. Leslie Stephen would not maintain that his 
general moral would apply equally to the other sex, that it would 
be wise to say,—‘‘ Never marry a woman of genius; don’t be her 
brother-in-law, or her publisher, or her editor, or anything that is 
hers.” We fancy that even recent English experience would 
produce plenty of evidence against such a maxim as that, and 
very little in its favour. And yet,asarule, women of genius are 
probably possessed, less frequently than men, of that magnanimity 
and bonhomie which are the best possible securities against the 
paltry egotism and exactingness of the love of praise. Perhaps, 
however, they have a still better security against that exacting- 
ness in their much more frequent humility, their much more 
frequent habit of loving to look up rather than to look down. Miss 
Bronté obviously made a hero of the man whom she ultimately 
married, though he had no genius, and she had much. Jenny 
Lind loved the self-forgetfulness of domestic life better than she 
loved the storms of passionate admiration which her power to 
express the highest moods of human feeling had been accustomed 
to excite in her earlier days. Miss Austen seems hardly to have 
realised that her genius was anything more than a special source 
of interest and amusement to herself. In other words, genius 
in women, instead -of generating exactingness or multiplying 
the forms of caprice, has generally rather gone to aid the self- 
forgetfulness as well as to increase the insight which are, for 
women at least, the best protections against self-will and 
dictatorial impulses such as stimulated the wayward im- 
petuousness of Shelley, or the insane pride that utterly 
possessed and degraded the career of Byron. But the 
very fact that this is so, shows most plainly that Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s maxim is not founded on anything in the 
nature of genius itself, but solely on the tendency of special 
genius to stimulate the self-will and arrogance of the more self- 
willed and arrogant of the two sexes. In all cases where genius 
is either so commanding as to be raised above egotism and 
vanity, as it was in Sir Walter Scott, or, again, so full of prophetic 
fire as to ally itself with the passion of devotion, as it evidently 
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did, for instance, in the case of the prophet Ezekiel, instead of 
spoiling, it has deepened, and deepened as nothing perhaps but 
this great gift could have deepened, the force of domestic feeling. 
What can exceed in intensity of pathos the glimpse which the 
prophet Ezekiel gives us of the tenderness of his own domestic 
life, when he describes the announcement made to him of his 
wife’s approaching death P—“ The word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, Son of man, behold, I take away from thee the desire 
of thine eyes with a stroke: yet neither shalt thou mourn nor 
weep, neither shall thy tears run down. Forbear to cry, make no 
mourning for the dead, bind the tire of thine head upon thee, and 
put on thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover not thy lips, and eat 
not the bread of men. So I spake unto the people in the 
morning : and at even my wife died; amd I did in the morning 
as 1 was commanded.” There, at least, was a man of the most 
lofty genius concerning whom we may conjecture with some 
confidence, that his wife did not think it a misfortune that she 
had married him, even though, at the bidding of a higher will, 
he did not put on for her conventional mourning, or indulge the 
luxury of grief. It is only genius of the pettier and more 
egotistic kind to which Mr. Leslie Stephen’s cynical maxim really 
applies. 





THE TROUT-FISHING SEASON. 


T is in March that the trout flits from the silent depths in 
which he has been wintering, to see whether any flies are 
yet abroad on the rippling shallows. This year he must be 
suffering severe disappointment; for, although it pleased Mr. 
Kingsley and inspires Mr. Swinburne, the snow-laden north-easter 
is too much for the constitution of the March Brown. Perhaps 
the angler will not be sorry that the season is late of beginning. 
If he be a naturalist, he will probably anticipate a compensation 
for these barren weeks. All over the Kingdom last year sport 
was very poor. The trout were hardly ever known to rise so 
lustily as in the brave days of old. They could not be satis- 
factorily tempted either by the finest lures of orthodox 
pattern, or by the daintiest devices of modern ingenuity, 
such as fly-minnows made from quills and young eels 
from mother-of-pearl. They sulked and skulked; and, saving 
as regards Loch Leven, the season’s baskets on which 
were rather above the average, the sport was uniformly 
bad. The trout were not known to be specifically indisposed. 
Curiously enough, they have never, as a whole, been touched by 
the salmon-disease. The trout is cousin to the monarch of the 
stream ; yet the especial affliction of the chief has not descended 
to the lowlier generation. Rivers in which every visible salmon 
was white with the sickening fungus were the home of trout 
apparently in perfect health. Nevertheless, something was 
mysteriously wrong with the trout too. There was a sad 
falling-off in their appetite for all the dainties anglers could 
provide. That was the burden of the tales that came from 
every district of Scotland, of England, of Ireland. Thus, as 
we have said, these tedious north-east winds are perhaps fraught 
with a certain advantage. It may be that a little wholesome 
“starvation ” to begin with will make the trout more apprecia- 
tive of the good things offered by the angler amid the sun- 
chased showers of April and “when leafy Maytime broadens 
into June.” 

Still, the state of affairs is too serious to be frivolously 
dismissed with the humour of hope. It should be inquired into, 
and, if possible, understood. Towards the close of last year, an 
enterprising Scottish journal published two pages of reports 
from the rivers and the lochs north of the Tweed. The 
Editor had ordered his correspondents to inform him whether 
it was really true that sport was on the wane, and if that 
were so, to state what the causes might be. JF our-fifths 
of the answers confirmed the dismal gossip of the angling 
country-sides. They said that the baskets had for four or 
five years been becoming poorer every season, and that the 
sport had never been so meagre as during the season then 
closed. Whilst thus generally at one in respect to a matter of 
fact, the chroniclers had nothing like a common theory about 
the cause. Some said that the trout were becoming fewer 
because the growth of manufacturing industries was accom- 
panied by pollution of the rivers; others surmised that the 
blight had come about simultaneously with the custom of 
enriching the arable lands with chemical manure, which, they 
said, poisoned the waters when swept by floods into the streams ; 
others, again, were convinced that there would have been 
nothing to complain of if the law against fishing with saimon- 





roe had been enforced. The third theory is not tenable at all. 
Sometimes, particularly during the spates of early autumn, roe 
is a very successful bait, and frequently the fish will not look 
at worms or at flies when it is within scenting distance; but, 
on the other hand, it as often happens that roe fails while 
the other lures named, or minnows, or gentles, are succeeding. 
Certainly, when one thinks seriously, it does seem absurd to 
believe that the trout of Scotland are demoralised by a liking 
for roe, just as the people of Scotland are said to be by “the 
observance of toddy.” Fish, it should surely be admitted, live 
in a state of nature, and are not subject, as the unfortunate 
higher animals are, to temptations seductive of their moral 
welfare. At the same time, we agree with the complaint, current 
in Scotland and in many parts of England and of Ireland, that 
the roe-fishers ought to be put down. In order to have bait, 
they must, either by their own or by other hands, kill salmon 
out of season. Thus, every man possessing roe is, act or part, 
an offender against the law; and, even if there is no other 
reason, he ought to be rigorously dealt with on that 
account. There is something to be said for the theory that 
pollution from the refuse of manufactories, or from chemical 
manure, is what has caused the state of affairs generally 
lamented. It is noticeable that in England, where arti- 
ficial manuring is less customary than in Scotland, and 
where manufacturing industry tends to gather itself round 
certain large towns apart from the trouting rivers, the decline 
of sport has not been so distinct. We are not sure, however, 
that the pollution works in the way generally taken for granted. 
It is supposed to be poisonous; but there is evidence, both 
negative and positive, that it is not usually so. If ordinary 
pollution were deadly, we should see many dead fish; but dead 
fish are hardly less scarce than dead donkeys, which are pro- 
verbially rare. Then, there is good reason to believe that, far 
from being killed by pollution, trout often thrive on it. They 
grow notably fat on the refuse of farina works, which gives the 
streams a peculiarly odious aspect ; and, as the writer in the Field 
has mentioned, some of the largest British trout ever landed 
away from the Thames were caught in a North of England 
river at its junction with a copious common sewer. Whilst it 
thus seems plain that what may be called moderate pollution 
is not usually a blight on angling by poisoning the trout, it is 
also clear that it may be so in another way. It may surfeit 
them with artificial food, and cause them to lose taste for the 
legitimate lures. 


Given the most liberal value, the theories we have reviewed 
cannot be allowed even jointly to exhaust the subject. They do 
not take any account of the fact that, with the growth of our 
population, the goodly company of fishers is increasing enor- 
mously, while the waters to be cast angle on neither expand nor 
multiply. A stream that would perennially yield excellent sport 
to fifty rodmen will become “dour” if it is thrashed by two 
or three hundred. That has been proved over and over again. 
It has been proved on the Tweed, the glorious baskets of 
“speckled beauties” caught on the banks of which are now 
mainly a reminiscence from the time of Sir Walter Scott and 
the Ettrick Shepherd. It has been proved on Lochleven, where 
the predecessor of the man in charge of the pier-head scales, who 
compliments you highly if your basket weighs twenty pounds, 
used not to be surprised at fifty. It has even been proved on 
the Thames, whose majestic trout, although they are probably 
numerous as ever, are now much “ more of a curiosity,” from 
being much less frequently seen upon dry land. The philosophical 
angler will not precipitately say that the change we are noting 
is altogether deplorable. He is not a “pot-hunter.” He fishes 
from love of sport, not from any liking for what Mr. Ruskin would 
call the lewd sensation of slaughter. Six trout artistically landed 
are as valuable to him as a score captured in a spate are to the 
roe-fisher, or murdered in the shallows by the man with the 
grappling-gear. Still, just as there is no reason why the law 
against salmon-roe should be held in abeyance, there is no 
reason why pollutors should be tolerated. They, too, defy the 
Statute-Book; and they cannot plead that they do so in the 
interests of the community, for by the science and art of sanita- 
tion means other than the river are provided for the disposal of 
factory refuse. Trout grown fat on artificial feeding are indelicate 
to the taste as well as indifferent to the proper demands of the 
sportsman. Gooseberry-wine does not differ from champagne 
more than such fish do from the game little trout of Highland 
streams and lochs. Indeed, they are so much changed that, 
although they themselves have survived pollution, those who un- 
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warily eat them sometimes fall sick nigh unto death. Therefore, 
on all considerations, the law should be enforced. That would 
not materially injure any class, and it would greatly benefit the 
people at large. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR HENRY ELLIOT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—My attention has been called to an observation in your 
issue of March 10th, to the effect that I had confessed to having 
“nodded assent’ to the deposition of Sultan Abdul Aziz. My 
article in the Nineteenth Century must have been very ill- 
expressed if it is fairly open to any such interpretation. 

What I intended to convey, and all that I intended to convey, 
was the conviction that the general discontent had reached such 
a pitch, that an attempt to depose him had seemed to me certain. 
T expected that this attempt would be made by a popular move- 
ment headed by the Softas, of whom several thousands were 
known to have armed themselves with a view to some great 
contingency ; but I had no more knowledge than the Sultan 
himself of the conspiracy by which his overthrow was effected, 
nor had I a suspicion that any of his own Ministers were 
engaged in one. 

I must, therefore, emphatically repudiate any supposition 
that I was privy to or cognisant of a plot against the Sovereign 
to whom I was accredited, or that more is to be inferred from 
my article than that a close observation of the state of public 
opinion—of which, as stated in it, I warned the Sultan—had 
convinced me that a catastrophe was impending.—I am, 
Sir, &., Henry Ettior. 


[Sir Henry Elliot may not have actually “assented” to 
the deposition of Sultan Abdul Asiz, but he did assent to 
Midhat’s plans for a change in the Constitution (see his own 
narrative, p. 280), and he must have suspected that the change 
would involve a revolution, for he knew of its approach, and of 
the contract with Prince Murad (p. 282) before the outbreak. 
It was not, however, to this that we alluded, but to what we 
understand to be his direct assent to the deposition of Sultan 
Murad. The Grand Vizier, he expressly says (p. 292), wanted 
his “ previous approval,” and he replied in these words :— He 
must not expect me, as the Queen’s Ambassador, to express a 
direct opinion upon a question of such extreme delicacy; that 
he had two duties to bear in mind, the one to his Sovereign and 
the other to his country, and he must endeavour to reconcile the 
two as long as possible ; but when he became convinced that the 
safety and welfare of the Empire were seriously endangered by 
the continued inability of the Sultan to take charge of its 
interests, that consideration must override all others. Whether 
that moment had come was a question for him, and not for me, 
to answer.” If thatis not assent, what is it P Six days after, 
Abdul Hamid was proclaimed.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE CLERICAL ADDRESS TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
; [To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—As one of the clergymen who signed the memorial to Mr. 
Gladstone, I hope you will in fairness allow me to protest 
against the assumption that the Home-rule movement is only an 
agrarian question, as stated in your comments of March 10th. 

T have been a Home-ruler for a great many years, and have 
heard Home-rule attributed to American influence and American 
money, as it is now attributed to land-greed. The desire for 
Home-rule is older than American influence, more deeply seated 
than to owe anything but increased power to American gold; 
and though connected with agrarian questions, was quite as 
strong before the Land League or the “ Plan of Campaign,” as 
it is now. Having no claim to be considered a politician, I was 
only generally interested by sympathy in the Home-rule ques- 
tion till I read Sir Gavan Duffy’s “ Young Ireland” in 1881. 
Then I became a Home-ruler by conviction, assured that the 
movement, though it had been, and might be, alloyed with 
baser motives, owed origin to a deep national impulse. That 
since then misery has made the Irish patriots acquainted with 
strange bedfellows, is, in my judgment, due to the perversity 
with which we English, conscious of our own rectitude of pur- 
pose, refuse to believe that any one can be unhappy under our 
beneficent rule. 


been compelled, in trying to force upon us the conviction of 
their earnestness, to adopt measures from which, I suppose, all 
the true men in the movement revolt as much as we do. I do 
not think that history teaches us that any patriot can have 
quite clean hands; he must work with men and with move. 
ments as he finds them. I may surely feel that I should have 
been on Cromwell’s side, without approving of all that he did, 
or all done by the party he headed. 

As those who, like myself, have signed the memorial are sup- 

posed to be subverters of order, will you allow me to say that I 
signed the memorial only in general approval of the principle of 
Home-rule? I crossed out in the copy sent me all relating to 
coercion. To me, law is sacred, and if any man breaks it he ought 
to suffer. Ido not quarrel with the knife that cuts me. Law- 
breaking might become an occupation on which men would 
enter with a light heart if the penalties were not severe.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Greenwich, March 12th. 
[The facts are against our correspondent. Home-rule lan- 
guished in Ireland under Mr. Gavan Duffy, under Mr. Isaac Butt, 
and under Mr. Parnell until Mr. Davitt persuaded him to take 
up the agrarian question, in order to stimulate the tenant-farmers 
to identify themselves with Home-rule.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Brooke LAMBERT, 





THE ANGLICAN MISSION TO CONVERT ITALY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Though I hoped to have written no more on the subject 
of the unfortunate Anglican project of proselytism in Italy, it 
would be a want of courtesy if I were to pass over the letter of 
the Archbishop of Dublin without an acknowledgment. I feel 
this the more as he has answered me in a manner at once frank 
and courteous, and I should exceedingly regret if any word 
escaped me which might appear to be wanting in courtesy in 
return. So far from “holding any opinion of his in light 
esteem,” I respect him as one of those (they are not too 
many) whose convictions are sincere,and who are not afraid 
to carry them out in action. And the only word which I can 
recall in my past letters which might appear, but was not 
intended to be, a disparaging one, was a reflection on the 
apparent anomaly of his establishing missions to convert 
Roman Catholics abroad when he has so large a field for his 

energies in his own diocese and province in Ireland. 

Having said this much, I may be permitted to add at once 
that I cannot allow that there is a single statement in Lord 
Plunket’s letter which in the least affects the accuracy of the 
account which I have given of the character and objects of 
“the Anglican mission” (or, if Lord Plunket prefers it, I will 
call it the “mission supported by Anglicans’’) “to convert 
Italy.” I have described it, indeed, almost entirely in the 
words of its own authors, as being “an Association for the 
great work of Church Reform now being carried on in Italy, 
with the sympathy of his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the active support of the Archbishop of Dublin, and the 
provisional episcopal oversight of the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury ;” and I believe I added, and I repeat, that “if this is 
not an active propaganda, it looks uncommonly like one.” It 
is no use to try and draw distinctions where there is no 
difference; and lam sure that any of your readers who may 
interest themselves in this subject will see at once that this 
statement, if true (which I hardly believe), commits some 
leading members of the English Episcopate to the support of a 
strong anti-Papal mission in Umbria by persons who are, as 
their chief expresses it, “labouring night and day” in their 
attack upon the Roman Catholic Church. 

Such being the case, I am really at a loss to understand 
what Lord Plunket can possibly mean by saying “ emphati- 
cally that such a description of the movement betrays 
a total misapprehension of its true character, and that any 
protest based on such a misapprehension must fall to the 
ground.” Where is the misapprehension? I have said, as 
Lord Plunket admits, that “this mission is carried on by Count 
Campello,” is backed by one or two English Societies—of one of 
which Lord Plunket is President—relies upon English funds, 
and has the apparent support of two or more English Bishops. 
Does Lord Plunket deny any of these facts? And if he does 
not, will he allow me in all courtesy to ask him whether it does 
not rather look as if he was afraid of his own proceedings, and 





We have grudgingly given the Irish many things, but not | 


frightened at the sound of his own guns, to deny that such a 
mission is, to all intents and purposes, an Anglican one, and 


what they want, and because we have not given it, they have | would, if persevered in, commit the English Church to a most 
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novel and extravagant attack, in his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, on the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church ? 

Iam sorry to dwell on a point so obvious; but in order to 
avoid even a verbal mistake, I have referred to the lengthy 
letter of the Secretary of Lord Plunket’s Society in the Times 
of February 2nd:—‘ Count Campello,” he says, “came to this 
country to seek the help of the great Church of England. He 
met...--> some good ladies, who had formed an Association 
under the auspices of the Anglo-Continental Society in aid of 
Church Reform in Italy. He received the sympathy of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the active support of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the provisional episcopal oversight 
of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury.” And he concludes by saying: 
—“ We—[i.c., Lord Plunket, and the Society he presides over]— 
appeal to all Englishmen who value Evangelical truth, Catholic 
unity (!), and Apvustolical order. The Reformed Catholic Church 
cries for help to the great Church of England.” So much for my 
“entire misapprehension” of the true character of this move- 
ment. I need only add that the account which Lord Plunket 
gives of his interview with Count Campello, and of his pleading 
for “ sympathy and help,” however interesting to himself, does 
not appear to me to affect the question in the least. I have 
never implied that the “help was offered to him in any meddle- 
some or intrusive fashion.” 

Before concluding, I will only notice one or two other points 
on which Lord Plunket has dwelt :— 

1. He has quoted a resolution of the late Bishop of Lincoln 
(Bishop Wordsworth) ten years ago, at the last Lambeth 
Conference, to the effect that “we welcome every effort for 
reform upon the model of the Primitive Church,” and he con- 
tends that this and the words of the late Archbishop Tait will 
justify the support of the mission of Count Campello. I havea 
great reverence for the late Bishop Wordsworth, who was, how- 
ever, perhaps influenced in these matters by his astonishing 
hallucination that the Pope was “ Anti-Christ;” but whether 
Count Campello, who abjured the Roman faith in the Methodist 
chapel at Rome, would have been held by him to be acting, either 
then or since, “ on the model of the Primitive Church,” is more 
than doubtful; nor is there, indeed, the slightest evidence that 
heis acting in the spirit of the Primitive or the English Church 
at all. And with regard to the words of Archbishop Tait, Lord 
Plunket must surely see that there is the widest interval between 
a few words of generous sympathy spoken in a debate, and the 
“active support ” of a mission such as Lord Plunket is himself 
giving. Archbishop Tait, in a word, seems to have done what 
T hope and believe is all that the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has done. His natural kindness and courtesy induced him 
to express “sympathy ” for a movement to which I am persuaded 
that he would never, especially in his later days, have committed 
the Church of England. 

On the strange statement made in the letter I have 
quoted, that this mission is “ under the provisional episcopal 
oversight of the Bishop of Salisbury,’ I will say little, 
for, in fact, I do not believe it. The Bishop of Salisbury 
is a prelate for whom, both for his father’s sake and his own, 
I have a sincere respect; and I observe in a letter from 
him to the Guardian of only last week, that he is himself 
engaged in a benevolent undertaking to assist poor Italians in 
London. In this letter he expressly states that, “I say 
advisedly, we abstain from proselytising among those who are 
attached to the Roman communion.” That, at the moment 
when he is “advisedly abstaining” from proselytising in 
London, he should be undertaking the “episcopal over- 
sight” of a body who are “labouring night and day ” to make 
proselytes in the Pope’s own immediate dioceses in Italy, would 
argue, to say the least, a very singular idea of consistency. 
And most of your readers would agree with the sarcastic 
remark of “A Roman Catholic,” that “ no more flagrant viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of our own Canons could be 
imagined than the ‘ provisional’ annexation of Umbria to the 
diocese of Salisbury, under the Protestant primacy of Dublin.” 

May I, in concluding, express my regret that, instead of 
dwelling upon “ misapprehensions” which do not exist, Lord 
Plunket did not recognise as clearly as Mr. Lias does, that the 
difference between him and myself is one of principle? Mr. 
Lias tells us frankly that the Roman Catholic Church is “one 
of the greatest dangers which Christianity is at present called 
upon to confront,” and that we must “quit our position of 
isolation ” to meet it; and I think I do Lord Plunket no wrong 
in assuming his opinion to be the same. It is a view of 





Christianity in which the “Evangelicals” of fifty years ago 
rejoiced, and which I am afraid would equally gladden the 
hearts of unbelievers now,—viz., that our Church is to spend 
its energies and its wealth in attacking the greatest historical 
Church of Christianity, and without which Christianity could 
hardly have existed. But I will not believe that we shall now, 
for the first time in our history, do violence to our traditions 
and our character by a feeble attack on that great Church 
which, whatever may be its mistakes, has been in past days the 
Church of St. Francis and Sir T. More, of Fénélon and of 
Bossuet, and in this generation of Bishop Dapanloup and John 
Henry Newman.—I an, Sir, &., CaTHOLIcus. 





THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND COUNT CAMPELLO. 
[To Tur EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—While thanking your correspondent “A Roman 
Catholic” for the courteous tone in which he speaks of me 
personally, I must express my regret that he has thought it 
necessary to make a personal attack on Count Campello of a 
kind to which it is obviously impossible to reply satisfactorily 
in your columns. What the “grave irregularities’ were of 
which he was guilty in 1879 I cannot say, except that in 1876 
he published a document in which he contended for the free 
election of the Pope, in order that Italians might be freed from 
what he conceived to be the slavery under which they groaned. 
But it is, to say the least, strange that, in spite of these “ grave 
irregularities,” he was allowed to retain his canonry at St. 
Peter’s until his voluntary resignation of it in 1882. After his 
resignation of it, reports against his character were circulated, 
But, in the opinion of persons well qualified to judge, Dr. Nevin 
among them, those stories were circulated without a shadow of 
proof, and for controversial purposes alone. 

As regards Campello’s renunciation of his position in the 
Roman communion in a Methodist chapel, it may suffice to say 
that he explained at the time that his reason for doing so was 
that the Anglican church was closed. But he has always main- 
tained that he has not in any way abandoned his Catholic 
principles, and he has fully satistied the members of the Anglican 
Church that he has not embraced any opinions at variance with 
those of the Anglican Church. 

Your correspondent has misquoted the Canons of 1604. They 
state, not that the Church of England did not wish to “ dictate 
to,” but that it was not her purpose to “ forsake or neglect ” the 
Continental Churches. I submit, therefore, that they support 
my view of the case, not his, 

I can add nothing on the general question to the clear state- 
ment of the Archbishop of Dublin. I regret that the letter of 
“ A Roman Catholic,” introducing personal matters, has com- 
pelled me to trespass again on your space, but I wish to express 
my belief that your correspondent had been well advised had 
he kept out of the correspondence. The weapons with which 
he fights are not those which English Churchmen are accustomed 
to wield. Their use recoils on those who employ them. The 
question was whether English Churchmen could, consistently 
with their own principles, give support to Count Campello. On 
that very ground it was one which they should have been 
allowed to settle for themselves. And it is making a very 
heavy demand on the good-nature which you, Sir, have lately 
declared to be a national characteristic, for a Roman Catholic 
to contend that while his Church has an unlimited right of 
proselytising, English Churchmen are debarred on their prin- 
ciples, not from proselytising, for that they have not the 
slightest intention of doing, but from even the slightest ex- 
pression of sympathy for those whom the policy of the Roman 
curia has driven into revolt.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, March 14th. J. J. Litas. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MEDDLING AND MUDDLING. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ A Roman Catholic,” is in error 
when he says that there is a canon of 1604 “to the effect that 
the Church of England, in reforming herself, had no intention 
of dictating to the Churches of France, Spain, Italy,” &. What 
the canon (30) says, is this :—“ So far was it from the purpose 
of the Church of England to forsake and reject the Churches 
of Italy, France, &c., in all things which they held and prac- 
tised, that it doth with reverence retain those ceremonies, which 
do neither endamage the Church of God, nor offend the minds 
of sober men; and only departed from them in those particular 
points, wherein they were fallen both from themselves in their 
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antient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches which were 
their first founders.” Everybody is pretty well agreed that, in 
the existing condition of Christendom, it is better that each 
local Church should attend to its own affairs rather than to 
those of its neighbours. 

If the Patriarch of Rome had confined himself to his own 
Patriarchate, which, according to all history (as read even by 
Du Pin and Ruffinus, both Romanists), did not include Britain, 
much trouble would have been saved. But the question which 
must be faced is this,—supposing Christians in Italy, or in 
Spain, or in Germany, are refused communion unless they will 
profess belief in Papal infallibility and the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and other Roman additions to 
the Catholic faith, are the Anglican Bishops, when appealed to, 
justified in declining to interfere in the matter? Now, upon 
this point there is the clearest Catholic tradition to guide us. 
Bingham, Book ii., chap. 5, quotes St. Augustin, St. Cyprian, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, and others, to the effect that 
every Bishop is a Bishop of the Universal Church; so that if 
any Bishop were guilty of heresy, or began to lay waste or tear 
the flock of Christ, all other Bishops are bound to come to the 
rescue. 

No doubt this should be done with all humility, and with the 
least possible breach of charity; but, after all, the duty is laid 
upon the Episcopate, as the executive of the Church, to main- 
tain the Faith once for all delivered, and to see that Christians 
who acknowledge that Faith, are not deprived of sacraments 
which Christ left for them, because they refuse to accept some- 
thing else which never formed part of it, and is in direct con- 
tradiction to Catholic teaching.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. R. Porrat, 





[*,* This correspondence must end here.—Ep. Spectator] 


THE CASE FOR IRISH NATIONALITY. 

[To tHe EpitTor oF THE “SrecTaTor.’’ | 
S1r,—In his article in the current number of the Contemporary 
Review, entitled ‘‘ Further Notes and Queries on the Irish 
Demand,” Mr. Gladstone writes, p. 335:—‘‘In order to ascend 
to the honours of nationality, there must be all the necessary 
conditions of what may be termed collective or corporate indi- 
viduality, tested by reason and sufficiently confirmed by history. 
Where these conditions do not exist, the cause must be struck 
off the roll.” 

Now, Sir, having devoted much labour to the study of Irish 
history, I have entirely failed to discover therein the conditions 
laid down above by Mr. Gladstone as essential to the attainment 
of the honours of nationality. In the melancholy and mono- 
tonous records of Irish savagery and anarchy, unworthy to be 
dignified by the name of history, I find an utter absence of 
“corporate individuality ” or concerted action on the part of 
the always discordant elements of the heterogeneous population 
of Ireland. 

That the native Irish were ever at avy time united for a 
common purpose, or can boast of anything approaching to a 
glorious past, it would, I think, defy the most imaginative 
. ingenuity to find any proof of. Yet Mr. Gladstone never seems 
to doubt for a moment that the bistorical antecedent conditions 
of admission to the honours of nationality exist in the case of 
Treland. 

That during the latter half of the last century Ireland pro- 
duced a crop of splendid orators, every one is ready to admit; 
but there never have been heroic deeds done in Ireland to corre- 
spond with the flood of heroic words. 

Are Mr. Gladstone’s conditions fulfilled by a nation whose 
most gloricus achievements are the petty and abortive rebellions 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Robert Emmet P—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Raphael, France, March 13th. W. H. Hatt. 





COLONEL MAURICE AND SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “ SpecTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—You assume the accuracy of Colonel Maurice’s statement 
of what passed between us, through a common friend, as to Lord 
Wolseley’s use of the word “ theatrical,” and approval or non- 
approval of the reduction of the Horse Artillery. You quote 
from Colonel Maurice the statement that I declined to correct 
an error which he pointed out to me with regard to this matter 
of his defence of Lord Wolseley’s opinions. I have no doubt 
that Colonel Maurice thinks so, but it is the case that I made 
every alteration in the proof which the facts, as known to me, 











appeared to warrant. Colonel Maurice is aware that I have, 
long since the date of which he speaks, in my present series of 
articles, at great length stated Lord Wolseley’s views on this and 
other matters almost in his own words; but although Colonel 
Maurice wrote to the Army and Navy Gazette to complain that 
I had done so by making use of letters which were intended to 
be private, to which I replied by a strong denial, Lord Wolseley 
himself has not endorsed Colonel Maurice’s complaint. 

You also seem to suppose that I cavil at the formation of two 
perfect army corps. I was not aware that I had done so. I com. 
plain bitterly of the scheme for stripping the country of artillery 
by converting batteries into ammunition columns on the outbreak 
of war; but I have over and over again pointed out that 
although the two corps are not ready, they ought to be in a state 
of perfect preparation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

76 Sloane Street, S.W. 


[We cannot enter into a controversy on this question. Sir 
Charles Dilke says (p. 301 of his book) that he has “had the 
opportunity of hearing from those who are in a position to know 
it, what is his [Lord Wolseley’s] own explanation of his speech,” 
Colonel Maurice says (p. xi.) that his private comments 
embodied in Sir Charles Dilke’s article “did nothing of the 
kind.” He must surely know whether he was or was not 
empowered by Lord Wolseley to put forward an “ explanation.” 
With regard to the word “ theatrical,” Sir Charles (p. 309) says 
that “the ‘theatrical’ element appears to be Lord Wolseley’s 
name for the Horse Artillery,” which we take to be contrary to 
the fact.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


Cuartus W. Divx. 


SUNDAY AND THE YOUNG. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ** SpEcTaTOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Now that the Bishops have called attention to Sunday 
amusements, the subject will, I hope, be considered not only 
with reference to those who have opportunities of recreation 
every day, but those also whose day for recreation is but one in 
seven. May I point out that there is one class concerned which, 
as a rule, gets far less thought from us than it deserves? I 
mean all the young people above school-age who have to work 
for their livelihood. It has been calculated that the number of 
those who annually pass out of our elementary schools is eighty 
thousand in London alone, so that there must be in London over 
a quarter of a million who have left school and are below the 
age of seventeen. ‘These all work long hours, many of them 
in mechanical, and therefore monotonous toil; and during 
the years of growth, monotony of occupation is especially 
irksome and hurtful. For these young people, then, some 
sort of recreation is necessary, almost for life, certainly for 
health of mind and body. Our national observance of Sunday 
secures for them a day of rest, and, so far, is a great blessing to 
them; but at present, though it gives rest, it almost enforces 
idleness and prohibits the most innocent forms of amusement. 
Those who are fortunate enough to get for themselves the half- 
day on Saturday (in number, I fear, much below a quarter of a 
million), can have for a few hours on that day many health- 
giving enjoyments that are denied them on Sundays. On 
Sunday no “ games” are allowed; no place “ of amusement” 
may be opened; pictures belonging to the nation cannot be seen 
except at Hampton Court; to enter the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace, one must be a shareholder ; to look at the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens, one must get a member’s order. What is 
the consequence? Our lads hang about in gangs, and get into 
all sorts of mischief. Why do they not go to church? ask 
many good people. The answer is a simple one,—Because it 
is not the custom of the class to which they belong. And 
you will never get them to church by restricting them 
to Hobson’s choice. I am myself a clergyman, and to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, am in all essential matters at 
one with the great body of my clerical brethren; but, as you, 
Sir, well pointed out in the Spectator of March 10th, the Church 
of England has laid down no fixed rule of Sunday restrictions ; 
and where Scotch and Puritan tradition differs from the tradition 
of Christians in most ages and countries, I see no reason why 
we should be bound by it. 

In one respect in particular, I wish that we approached nearer 
to the practice of religious people in Germany. There the 
Sunday-school (Sonntagsschule) is taught, as with us, by those 
who devote themselves to the work from purely Christian 
motives; but the instruction is not confined to religious teach- 
ing, and the scholars are not, as with us, only children. The 
Sunday-school is, in fact, a great help to the continuation-school, 
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and many young people not only get there a pleasant change 
from the vacuity of doing nothing, but they also find in their 
teachers friends who may be of great service to them intel- 
lectually, morally, and even spiritually. There is now in this 
country an excellent Association for forming “ Recreative 
Evening Classes.” Would not the scope of its usefulness 
be much enlarged if the classes were opened on Sunday after- 
noons as well ? 

But my object in writing to you is not to advocate any par- 
ticular plan, but to draw the thoughts of some of your readers 
to a kindred subject which is perhaps as well worth debating 
as the “ Sunday amusements of the rich.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Redhill, March 13th. R. H. Quick. 





MACAULAY’S “LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME,” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—It may perhaps interest the writer of the article “ Ardent 
Agnosticism” in the Spectator of March 3rd, to be reminded that 
Dr. Freeman himself concurs in his view as to Macaulay’s “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.” (See Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. XLVIL; 
p. 237.)—I am, Sir, &, 


Keith, N.B., March 10th. ALEX, THURBURN, 


POETRY. 








EXECRATION ODE. 
[FROM THE BALFURIAD, A THRENODY IN THREE THROES. ] 


‘The Coercion Act has now been for nearly three months in force, but it is 
only of late that Lanky-doodle Balfour has gone in for carrying out the first 
instalment of blundering brutality...... Even the imprisonment of our 
heroic leader, William O’Brien, has not brought what Balfour would swim in if 
he had a chance—blood ; for blood is all he desires.”’,—Dr, Tanner’s Speech at 
Kilmurry, November 6th, 1887. ] 





O 1EaN, lackadaisical lizard, 

Foul filcher of hats and of hose, 
Till the comb from thy crest I have scissored, 

May I ne’er breathe the balm of repose! 
May the bitterest blast of the blizzard, 

Thou green gosling, ferocious and fell, 
Hurl thee cleft, and bereft of thy gizzard, 

To the hearthstone of Hell! 


O pasty-faced, pallid apostle 
Of deviltry, death and deceit, 
Who with calumnies coarse and colossal 
Conspirest our cause to defeat ; 
Blood-boitered, fanatical fossil, 
In gore thou wouldst gleefully float, 
Couldst thou wring like the neck of the throstle 
Every Parnellite throat. 


Base booby, belovéd of Boodle’s, 

False shepherd of Salisbury’s flock, 
Crown Prince of contemptible poodles, 
Demi-devil of Satan’s own stock, 

O Nincompoop! nullest of noodles, 
Fierce fiend with the fatuous face, 
To the limbo of limp “ lanky-doodles ” 

Get thee gone in disgrace. 


Long lamp-ligkter, lorn of thy ladder, 
Vile, voluptuous ventriloquist, 

Thou art making us madder and madder, 
*Neath the gripe of thy finical fist. 

Art thou deaf, thou detestable adder P 
Hath thy hide no susceptible spot P 

Wilt thou prick the great Parnellite bladder, 

Thou saturnine Scot ? 


Peace, peace; the forked tongue of our foemen 
Commands not one adequate curse, 

One sufficiently savage agnomen, 
To hiss o’er thy horrible hearse. 

Yet may owls of uncanniest omen 
Croon coronachs over thy corse, 

While I prance on thy prostrate abdomen, 

And howl myself hoarse. 











BOOKS. 
ae 
MR. CRAUFURD'S “ENIGMAS OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE.” * 

Mr. Cravrurp states in his preface that though all the shorter 
addresses in this book were delivered as sermons to a London 
congregation, the longer ones were written entirely for this book, 
and were not in reality delivered as sermons at all, so that he 
hardly knew whether to describe the book as a volume of 
sermons or of essays. We think that the latter title better 
describes them, more especially as the texts usually serve rather as 
mottoes than as in any sense the authoritative expression of 
his teaching, and might, we think, in several cases have been 
omitted with advantage rather than disadvantage to the 
address. They are very thoughtful, and often very wise 
essays, with here and there a passage that reads to us 
strained, and verging on what in a less earnest and real- 
minded thinker we should have called stilted metaphor, though 
it is impossible to apply such a phrase to the author of the 
great majority of these addresses. We refer in this criticism on 
his style to such a passage as that on p. 73, where Mr. Craufurd, 
referring to St. Paul’s description of Christianity as a gospel 
which uses the weak things of this world to confound the 
mighty, goes on to say :—“ Though all others should forsake Jesus 
and flee, one aged, hoary priestess, the marred form of the 
eternal pathos of the universe, would still kneel on with resolute 
fidelity at the feet of the Crucified; for this mater dolorosa with 
her sword-pierced heart, has no other refuge in all the wide 
realms of the illimitable creation.’ Surely that does not 
express with anything like simplicity what Mr. Craufurd 
wished to say. Nor does it, in our opinion, add to the force 
of another remark of his, namely, that the noblest examples 
cf spiritual power are to be found amongst the most fear- 
ful moral wrecks of humanity, to expound his meaning thus :— 
“Here amidst the most frightful precipices and yawning 
chasms of the moral world, are faintly discerned the dim out- 
lines of the mighty Himalayas of a Godlike holiness, radiant 
with the celestial purity of those snow-white peaks, alike un- 
trodden and unstained by men.” But though Mr. Craufurd is 
too fond of metaphor, we should give a very false impression of 
his addresses if we intimated that passages as flowery as these 
are characteristic of them, or, indeed, very common. Still, we 
wish that they had been absent altogether, as they will give 
occasion to the enemy to represent his volume as ambitious. 

And ambitious, on the whole, these addresses certainly are 
not. In some cases they may be said even to understate 
the great truths which Mr. Craufurd aims at teaching. For 
example, in the sermon on “The Limits of Religious Know- 
ledge,” Mr. Craufurd seems to us to understate rather than to 
overstate the total effect of our knowledge of God, though he says 
almost as much as he could say in the first part of the following 
sentence :— The Christian doctrine of the incarnation seems to 
me both a revelation of that part of God’s nature which it 
most concerns us to know, and an implicit denial that 
we can know God in the dread depths of His infinite being.” 
We do not follow the last part of this sentence, because we 
cannot conceive how the assertion that ‘the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” and that “the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt amongst us full of grace and truth,” can be 
regarded as an implicit denial that we can know God “in 
the dread depths of his infinite being;’ nor, indeed, does it 
need any denial to tell us that human nature cannot comprehend 
powers and purposes altogether beyond its own limits, even 
though God could imprint “the brightness of his glory and 
the express image of his person” upon a human nature created 
for the purpose. Mr. Craufurd gives us the following account 
of what he calls the “ reasonable” agnosticism of which he is 
the preacher :— 

“The cause of a wise, devout, and Christian agnosticism has 
suffered immensely from the strange and repulsive writings of the 
late Dean Mansel on this subject. His views were founded on a 
mutilated fragment of truth. He heard God saying, ‘ My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways;’ but he did 
not hear what immediately follows : ‘ For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts.’ God is plainly superhuman ; whereas, 
for aught that Manselism could say, he might be infra-human. Mill’s 
attack on Mansel’s teaching has never been answered. There can be 


no doubt that to logical and daring minds Mansel’s famous Bampton 
Lectures must appear to be a kind of introduction to Atheism. If 





* Enigmas of the Spiritual Life, By the Rev. Alexander H, Craufurd, M.A, 


London ; David Stott. 
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God’s goodness is totally different from ours, it inevitably follows that 
we can have no true idea at all concerning the Creator’s nature. And 
go it would be just as pious to say that He is what we call cruel, as 
to say that He is what we call merciful. And with regard to the 
mind or intellect of God, it would be just as reasonable to say that it 
is impersonal as to say that it is personal. Mansel’s position is fairly 
open to the attacks of Mr. Matthew Arnold. The Dean, however, 
was constrained by his Christianity to abate somewhat of the rigour 
of his logic, and to concede, contrary to his own fundamental 
principles, that the noblest moral qualities in man have some very 
faint resemblance to the divine attributes. Otherwise, the imitation 
of Christ as a divine being, or the imitation of the Father himself, 
would be meaningless and impossible; and so practical Christianity 
would be destroyed at its very roots. Consequently, Mill presses 
home this concession of Mansel’s, and asks whether the likeness 
between the noblest qualities in man and the corresponding qualities 
in God is a likeness in essence, or not. If the Dean conceded that 
the likeness was in essence, then his whole elaborate theory would 
fall to the ground. On the other hand, if he maintained that the 
likeness was not in essence, it would follow that it was not a 
real and important likeness at all; and practical religion, seeking 
conformity to the divine image, would be as baseless as ever. 
Surely the right view on this subject is that we do know, as it were, 
the direction in which some of the divine attributes lie, that we have 
good grounds for believing that God’s goodness is in its essence akin 
to ours. So far we are not Agnostics. But then we also believe that 
God is a great deal more than we can conceive—personal and some- 
thing more, holy in our human sense, and also something more. And 
it is with regard to this something more, this vast hidden abyss of 
the divine nature, that we are reasonably Agnostic. We do not 
believe that our human virtues are copies in miniature of the divine 
perfections. In the language of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we might express our meaning by saying that the grandest 
human qualities ‘have a shadow’ of divine glories, and ‘ not the very 
image of the things.’ They are only a sort of remote and inadequate 
incarnation of God. Of them we cannot say what was said of Christ, 
that they are ‘the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image 
of his person.’”’ 


In other words, we suppose, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews made a mistake when he used these words to describe 
the relation of Christ to God. Yet Mr. Craufurd’s own position 
appears to be identical, except that, if we understand him rightly, 
he maintains that those aspects of God’s nature to which we have 
no key at all, may be more essential, more properly characteristic 
of him, than even those moral aspects of him to which we have 
a real clue in the moral nature which he has revealed to us. But 
surely even this is not in any sense agnosticism in the proper 
meaning of the term. Agnosticism, of course, originally meant, in 
the mouth of Professor Huxley, who first coined the phrase, a 
devout guess of the same kind which the devout Athenians had 
conceived when they erected an altar to some God outside the 
circle of divinities with defined attributes,—some God whose 
essence could not even be conjectured, though it could be con- 
jectured that such a God existed. The agnostics have chosen their 
own title for this very reason. They profess not to know whether 
God is in any sense akin to humanity at all, whether he is in our 
sense a God of will, a God of reason, a God of justice, a God 
of holiness, a God who punishes sin, a God who rewards 
virtue, a God who has imprinted on our hearts his own moral 
attributes. Now, on all these points Mr. Craufurd takes the 
Christian view, and utterly disowns the agnostic view. Can 
it, then, be anything but misleading to call himself even 
“reasonably ” agnostic, only because he regards it as probable 
‘that there are infinite regions in the divine nature beyond 
the reach of our apprehension, and that amongst these may be 
the most essential of God’s characteristics? Grant it; but as 
they are altogether beyond our apprehension, they are not the 
most characteristic to ws. Mr. Craufurd likens our relation to God 
to that which exists between the dog and the man. Well, a dog 
knows of the man that there can be love between them, that the 
man leads where he is to follow, that the man lays down laws 
which the dog is to obey, that the man trains him to all sorts of 
duties and occupations which make him (the dog) conscious of 
greater dignity and importance, and that he finds his happiness in 
discharging these duties and pursuing these occupations. But 
would the dog be an agnostic dog, even a “ reasonably ” agnostic 
dog, if, admitting all this, he declined to say that he knew what 
his master was like, because he had discovered that he was a 
reader of books, and a student of science and language, subjects 
in which he had no interest, or a painter of pictures in which he 
saw no beauty, or a maker of money which was to him worth- 
less, though to the man it seemed of great worth? We should 
call such a dog very wnreasonably agnostic. He would be de- 
claring that he did not know what man is in regions in which he 
could not possibly know what man is, whereas the only sense 
of the phrase “ agnostic” (to a dog supposed capable of using it) 
would be that he did not know what man is in provinces 


in which he is capable of knowing it. Assuredly the term 
“agnostic,” as originally used, conveyed that by agnostics God 
is not understood to be endowed with human reason or anything 
that comprises and includes human reason; is not understood 
to be just, or holy, or pure in any sense in which man could 
come nearer to him by being himself just, or holy, or pure; is 
not understood to be capable of love in any sense in which man 
is capable of love. Now, as Mr. Craufurd affirms all these 
propositions which the agnostic denies, and only adds that 
beyond the whole region in which we are capable of judging at 
all, there probably are divine qualities, some of which may be 
more important than any of those of which we can judge, he ig 
no more an agnostic than an astronomer who sweeps the horizon 
with his telescope is a know-nothing of that which lies within 
that field, because he candidly confesses that he knows nothing 
of that which lies beyond that field. An agnostic means one 
who declines to affirm that there is anything essential in God 
knowable by man in his present state. No theist and no 
Christian—(and, with great respect to Mr. Craufurd, we would 
add, least of all the Athanasians whom he reviles, but who, far 
from pretending to know all about God, carefully define the 
Father as incomprehensible, the Son as incomprehensible, and the 
Holy Ghost as incomprehensible, and only even attempt to explain 
what it is not competent for a believer in the eternal Son and 
his human nature to think, instead of saying what the divine 
infinitude really means)—ever dreamt of saying that there are 
not infinite worlds in God which are unknowable by man. 


So, again, with relation to Mr. Craufurd’s two addresses on 
the freedom of the human will, we should say that he somewhat 
falls short of the truth, instead of erring in any way in the 
direction of an “ambitious” statement of it. To all he says in 
limitation of the freedom of the human will we assent heartily, 
excepting, indeed, these two propositions, neither of which is, we 
believe, true,—first, that ‘if our actions are not the result of our 
character, they are therefore meaningless and destitute of all 
value” (p. 175); and the other, that ‘‘ we are conscious of 
being able in some measure to direct force, but not to originate 
it’? (p. 176). But even in these two instances, Mr. Craufurd, 
we suspect, has expressed himself incautiously, for he says 
further on what seems to us much more accurate, and yet quite 
inconsistent first with the one and then with the other. For 
he says (p. 179),—‘‘I believe that we can gradually alter our 
characters to some extent.” Now,what does that mean? It surely 
cannot mean that we can only alter our characters in the direc- 
tion in which our character, as it was before the alteration, 
determined us to alter it. If so, we do not really alter it at all; 
for every change in the character as it is, is the mere outcome of 
the character as it was. What the doctrine of free-will asserts is, 
that over and above the character, in the sense of the organised 
feelings, and dispositions, and motives, and tendencies generally 
of the mind, stands the will; and that this will has the power 
at any moment to modify the character as it was, by its own 
self-caused effort, and to make it become something which before 
it was not. And so far as we understand Mr. Cranfurd, to this 
doctrine he assents in the last passage we quoted from him, 
though he denies it in the first. And, again, as to the absolute 
incapacity of the will to originate force, he seems to us to contra- 
dict himself when he says, a page further on, in the very phrase 
which the late Dr. Ward first used, and which has since been 
so often quoted by free-willists from his pages :—‘‘ We are pers 
fectly conscious of anti-impulsive efforts in our own souls. When 
our impulses by their collective weight threaten, as it were, to over- 
turn the ship in one direction, we are often perfectly conscious of 
throwing the weight of our will in the other direction.” Well, 
is not that doing more than directing force, is it not originating 
force, is it not neutralising force which we did not originate, by 
force which we did originate? So that, though we think that 
in two particular sentences Mr. Craufurd has understated, and 
dangerously understated, the true doctrine of limited free-will, 
we hold that he has corrected himself in two other sentences 
which seem to us quite inconsistent with the former. 


We may say this of Mr. Craufurd’s addresses, that while they 
are now and then overweighted with metaphor and ambitious 
in style, their teaching is always sober, and seems to us, when- 
ever we happen to differ from it, not too high-flown, but to fall 
rather short of the significance of the Christian teaching at 
which he aims. His intellectual caution and lucidity of thought 
are always remarkable, though his rhetoric is sometimes too 
ornate, 
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DEAN PLUMPTRE’S “DANTE.”* 
Ir is easy to understand the fascination which Horace and 
Homer have for translators. It is not so easy—we are speaking 
only of Englishmen—to understand why Dante should in recent 
years have developed, so to speak, a similar fascination. For 
hitherto, with one remarkable exception, the fate of English 
verse-translations of Dante has been monotonously unfortunate. 
Sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, they pass almost 
unnoticed into the limbo of oblivion. The exception, of course, is 
Cary’s version. It was published in 1814, passed through many 
editions in the translator’s lifetime, and still, as Dean Plumptre 
says with some dissatisfaction, “‘ holds its own” in the book- 
market. This “holds its own,” however, is putting the case 
very mildly. It is practically master of the field, and there is 
nothing for ii to hold its own against. Now, waiving the ques- 
tion as to whether Cary was a better poet than any that could 
be found in the numerous host of rivals who have striven in 
yain to supplant him, to what may we attribute his success and 
their failure? To the simple fact, we believe, that he chose 
blank-verse for his form. We may omit, of course, all reference 
to the translators who stand between him and Dean Plumptre, 
and come to the latter’s version at once. Its merits are incon- 
testable. It is lucid, fluent, ingenious, and not unfrequently 
felicitous. It is also faithful to a degree that might with very 
little exaggeration be characterised as unparalleled. The metre 
used is the metre of the original, and we pay very little heed to 
the charge that has been brought against it that it is not 
Dantesque. Why should it be? Cary’s version is not 
Dantesque at all, but Miltonic. And the most successful 
version of the Iliad is the one that is least Homeric. But 
Pope knew well what he was about when he trusted to his 
ringing rhymes to pull him through, while it must be confessed 
that Dean Plumptre’s rhymes are anything but ringing. A 
single short passage is all that we can quote in support of this 
assertion :— 

“ And she, first breathing out a pitying sigh, 

Turned her full gaze with such a look on me, 

As mother on her boy’s insanity.” 
A more serious objection to Dean Plumptre’s metre will lie, per- 
haps, in the fact that while the greatest poetical merit of Dante 
is his graphic terseness, this is the one great merit which the 
exigencies of his metre have prevented Dean Plumptre from 
attaining. The concluding line of the Francesca episode, for 
instance, “ E caddi come corpo morte cade,” appears in his 
version, “ And fell, as falls a dead man, heavily.” So that, 
even if the other great merits of this translation should induce 
the Dean’s countrymen to read Dante in rhyme, every English 
quotation from Dante, in reviews or elsewhere, will still be from 
Cary. But the conscientious industry of an able man rarely 
goes unrewarded, and it is conceivable that the extraordinary 
fidelity of this translation will find readers for it amongst those 
who, after working through a canto with a dictionary, like to 
read an English rendering of it. 

Dean Plumptre, moreover, has secured himself from the 
fate of his immediate predecessors, a fate so swift and dismal 
that he feels compelled, for pity’s sake, to hope that they may 
have found some consolation from a select circle of sympathising 
friends. His notes are admirable, and without ever becoming 
prolix, give all the information that a student can require. His 
biographical introduction, which is historical also, is excellent, 
though we have some exceptions to make to the strictly bio- 
graphical portion of it. He is unjust to Boccaccio. That great 
writer’s sketch of Dante’s personal appearance, dress, and 
manners, is invaluable; and we should be grateful indeed, 
if any one had left us a similar sketch of Shakespeare's. 
But Boccaccio saw in Dante one who was not free from 
sensual vices, and described him as “ molto dedito alla 
lussuria.” “As might perhaps be expected,” says the Dean, 
“from the author of the Decameron.” Bat this is distinctly 
unfair ; for in spite of the indecencies of that celebrated book, 
it is well known that its author led a strictly moral life, and 
there is no reason for thinking that he was less truth-loving 
than genial. Moreover, the very charge that he makes is 
corroborated, if we are not mistaken, by certain passages in the 
Purgatorio which the Dean has taken some pains to prove to be 
autobiographical, and of which he says that they may be regarded 
as the confessions of Dante. Be this as it may, the subject on 





* The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante Alighicri, A New Translation: with 
Notes, E-says, and a Biographical Iotroduction. By E. H. Piumptre, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. 2 vols. London: William Isbister. 1887, 





which the Dean “‘ draws out the thread of his discourse finer than 
the staple of his argument” is the married life of Dante. All 
that we really know about it is that it was not a happy one, and 
that Gemma Donati was a Xanthippe, and her husband no 
Socrates. But here the Dean goes off at score, in a way so much 
in contrast with the invariable good taste which he elsewhere 
shows, that it strikes us like a bolt from the blue. ‘ Dante,” he 
says, “did not, like Milton, write Treatises on the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, out of the bitterness of his own 
experience; nor, like Byron, pour a scathing invective on his 
wife in a licentious satire; nor, like Dickens, expose to public 
gaze the sorrows of a husband whose wife did not appreciate him 
as her sister did.” We shall quote no more from this escapade, 
and turn with pleasure, for the Dean is as good a critic as he is 
a translator, to his remarks on the two famous rivers in the 
Purgatorio. “This river,” he says of the first, “ was none 
other than the stream of Lethe, which Dante, with a profound 
insight, though in defiance of all Christian tradition, places as 
all but the final stage of purification. He had felt, as all souls 
that have passed through the crisis of conversion have felt, that 
what is needed for the soul is that its memory may be cleansed 
from all the evil of the past; that as God ‘ blots out as a thick 
cloud its transgressions, and as a cloud its sins’ (Isaiah xliv., 2), 
so it, too, may forget the past, or remember it only as belonging 
to an alien and a vanished self.” ‘The other mystic river,” he 
says, “absolutely the pure creation of the poet’s mind, revives 
the memory of every good deed done, and so completing the 
transformation wrought out by Lethe, gives to the new man, 
the true self, the continuity of life, which had seemed before 
to belong to the old, the false and evil, self. I do not 
inquire how far such a philosophy of consciousness is 
tenable in itself, or may be reconciled with acknowledged truths 
in ethics or theology; but it will be admitted that there is a 
transcendent greatness in its very conception which places 
Dante high among the spiritual teachers of mankind.” 

Amongst the “ Estimates, Contemporary and Later,” which 
form the subject of Dean Plumptre’s second “ Study ’—and a 
more valuable and interesting piece of work than this “ Study” 
we have rarely met with—are some very bitter and contemptuous 
criticisms of the Commedia. Foremost among its assailants 
stands Goethe, and as he was not only a fine Italian scholar» 
but also, as a rule,a most lenient critic, his attack deserves 
attention. We have no space, however, to make any com- 
ment upon it, or upon the still more bitter attack made by so 
able a man as Landor. It will be remembered, though, that 
the latter placed Dante very high indeed on his list of the 
world’s greatest men, and we have a suspicion that it was 
the thoroughly inartistic form of the Commedia which led 
Goethe to express contempt and detestation for a poet whom the 
world regards as his equal or superior. All that we can do with 
respect to these attacks, and many others of a similar kind, 
is to quote a passage from Dean Plumptre, in which he seems to 
condemn with quiet dignity the faults which have raised such 
wrath and indignation in the minds of some of his brother- 
critics. The head and front of Dante’s offence is that he 
delighted in placing his personal or political enemies in Hell, 
and in holding them up to everlasting shame as worthy of it. 
The Dean mentions some of them, and then writes thus :— 

“An apparent parallel to these instances is found, we may 
remember, in the memorable scene in Southey’s Vision of Judgment, 
in which he puts Wilkes in Hell and George III. among the saints in 
Paradise. Whether the thing was more pardonable in Southey 
because with him it was only a piece of poetic machinery, while 
Dante believed, with the full intensity of faith, that persistent evil, 
without even the germ or beginning of repentance on earth, must 
in very deed work out an everlasting retribution, as the natural con- 
sequence of its own abused freedom, I leave others to discuss. All 
the same, I admit frankly that Dante in this matter, whatever plea 
one may put in on his behalf as a man or as a poet, presents a 
warning and not an example. We learn how perilous it is, even to 
the supremest intellect, and the most righteous indignation that 
persuades itself that it does well to be angry, to dwell over-much, in 
the temper of a judgment without mercy, on the mysteries of evil 
and its punishment, how even they may catch in some measure the 
infection of the evils they condemn. And, if I mistake not, Dante 
himself intimates in no obscure terms his consciousness of not having 
altogether escaped that peril.” 

Highly as we praised Dean Plumptre’s translation, we would 
praise his “ Studies” even more highly. They are brimfal of trust- 
worthy eradition, and the writer is never prolix, or obscure, or 
tedious. Italian literature has lost the hold it once had on 
Europe; but Dante remains where he placed himself six 
centuries ago, among the world’s six greatest poets. No man 
aiming at literary reputation can think his education complete 
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unless he studies Dante, in translations or in the original. No 
book about Dante has been published in England that will stand 
comparison with Dean Plumptre’s. He deserves the gratitude 
of all true lovers of good literature for writing it. And we have 
nothing further to say of it except that, take it for all in all, the 
only fitting epithet we can find for it is “noble ;” and that we 
do most heartily wish it all the success which it richly deserves. 





THE ISLAND OF SAMOA.* 
In 1881, after a sojourn in Sydney, which seems to have inspired 
him with a very unfavourable opinion of that city, and obliges 
him to represent it as offering a flagrant example of “loafing” 
on a large scale, Mr. Churchward succeeded in obtaining a 
passage in a vessel bound to the Island of Samoa. He was 
about to fill the post of Acting British Consul there, and he had 
been regaled at Sydney with awful tales of the island, being 
told on every hand that life in Samoa was one continued 
orgie, and that the chief aim of the community was to oppose 
the Consuls in their efforts to establish law and order, and 
that “no Britisher was worth his salt who did not defy the 
High Commissioner (Sir Arthur Gordon), and devote to per- 
dition the Deputy and all his works.” The ‘John Wesley,’ with 
a small party of strangely various nationalities on board, stopped 
at Tongabatu, the chief island of the “Friendly” group, the 
author’s “ first Pacific Island,” for eighteen days; and concerning 
this experience he says little, but hints that “he could, an’ if he 
would,” say a great deal. The day after the ship sailed again, 
the author saw a strange sight, hitherto unrecorded, so far as 
we know. He says:—‘ We passed the Metis rock, an active 
volcano, starting abruptly from the water, covered all over with 
sulphur, and from whose sides were pouring clouds of steam 
and smoke. At night it presented a grand sight, the whole 
rock appearing dull red in colour, speckled all over with 
brighter spots of various densities of flame-colour.” A 
long line of white foam—the barrier reef—a small dark 
spot through which entrance is found to the harbour, and 
beyond the shipping a lofty, dull mass of verdure, as 
dark in colour as a pine-forest,—such is the scene revealed 
by the first sight of Apia. In describing it, the author strikes 
the key-note of his work, for he particularises “the lofty spars 
of the ever-present German men-of-war.” He found all things 
better than they had been represented, even the white and the 
half-caste inhabitants; of the native race he formed at once a 
good opinion, which he never had occasion to change during his 
four years’ Consulate. But the German influence, the steady, 
even, intelligent, self-interested, heartless grind and pressure 
of the German power, proved more paramount and all- 
pervading than he had anticipated. This is really the burden 
of the book,—a kindly, sympathetic, and interesting narrative 
by a singularly fair-minded and observant man. The chapter 
in which he relates the whole course of the proceedings that have 
ended in the handing over of the island to the Germans, 
in spite of the misery and reluctance of the people, ‘‘ who 
had long been threatened with its annexation, not only 
as a punishment for commercial misdeeds, but also for 
having repeatedly dared to wish to be British, and to petition 


. England in preference to the Fatherland,” is very painful; but 


it also ought to be wholesome reading. The King’s petition to 
Queen Victoria (sent in the extremity of his distress to the 
Governor of New Zealand, with a prayer that he would telegraph 
it to England, so that Malietoa might get an answer back quickly, 
while seeming to submit to the arbitrary and insulting German 
demands) is a remarkable document, and it deserved a better 
fate than neglect; but the letter to the Queen by which it 
was accompanied is really pathetic. The British Consul was 
helpless—a fact which it was very hard to make the King of 
Samoa understand—and the arrival of a second German war-ship 
in their harbour had cowed him into signing, without discussion, 
an agreement which handed over the entire control of Samoan 
affairs to the Germans. The following are a few passages from 
Malietoa’s letter :— 

“We have informed your Majesty [in the petition] that painful 
anxiety has taken possession of our minds, because we are much 
afraid of Germany lest she should take our islands against our wills. 
Your Majesty, we are in distress on account of the Government of 
Germany lest they should take our islands. Therefore, we have 
accepted another treaty with Germany. I wish to make it clear to 
your Majesty that I have accepted that treaty against my will, like- 
wise against the will of my Government, but I have accepted it 





* My Consulate in Samoa. By William B. Churchward, late Acting British 
Consul and Deputy Commissioner for the Western Pacific, late H,M.’s 14th Regi- 
ment. London: Bentley and Son. 








on account of my fear. [The italics are ours. Was ever a more 
pathetic statement made by a little potentate to a great one?] Ihave 
thought that should your Government be set up in these islands that 
treaty will be of no effect. I have entreated the English Consul here 
to make clear to your Majesty all the reasons of our fear, which haye 
led us to accept the treaty ; and to make clear to your Majesty the 
meaning of that treaty, and our great desire to give our islands to the 
Government of your Majesty.” 

Poor Malietoa! It was “good fear for him.” There was no 
powerful Colonial opinion and interest, not to be offended with 
impunity, such as saved the New Hebrides, to back up his plea; 
and we know the rest. Mr. Churchward gives a shocking 
account of the means by which the so-called “ rebellion ” against 
the King was got up, and the persecution and indignities to 
which he was subjected by Mr. Weber, the German Consul, and 
incidentally records the following as a sample of the method in 
which the political instruction of the people was conducted, the 
German flag having been hoisted at Apia in January, 1885 :-— 

“In hoisting the German flag in the municipality, the German 
authorities wished to show the natives the superiority of their 
nationality over both British and American, a fact that had been 
dinned into their ears for a long time before. Another method of 
illustrating this was employed in the public office of the German 
Consulate, where a coloured cartoon from some English paper was 
prominently exposed on the wall, portraying Prince Bismarck sitting 
down in New Guinea, with his feet on the Union Jack, pointing con- 
temptuously over his shoulder to Lords Granville and Derby, who are 
being turned off the place—and every Samoan who came near was 
brought in to see this precious picture.” 

Before Mr. Churchward left the island in 1885, he witnessed the 
gross act of oppression by which the German Consul evicted 
Malietoa and his people from the seat of government, in spite of 
a price formerly agreed upon being offered for its redemption; 
and when the poor King shifted his quarters, the Samoan flag 
that was hoisted there was again pulled down by a party of 
armed Marines, headed by the German Consul in person. The 
story is so bad and sad, that it spoils our pleasure in reading 
about the interesting and amiable people whom England has left 
to be ground in the German mill, and who were supposed, until 
the notion was exploded by the first missionary, in 1830, to be 
bloodthirsty savages. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Churchward’s graphic 
narrative for a view of the beautiful Samoan or Navigation 
group—which is, in reality, a line of extinct volcanoes, of whose 
beauty and fertility no one can form a true estimate without a 
personal visit—for their strange customs, their grotesque but 
harmless superstitions, their great institution of Kava-making, 
with the curious results of indulgence in that liquid, their im- 
memorial semi-mystical ceremony of the Talolo, the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the lagoons, and delight of cruising about 
the islands, the Samoan ballet, the manners and customs of the 
half-castes, the Samoan Parliament, the various missions and 
their respective work, the industries, the domesticity, the “ ways” 
in general of the islands; also for several amusing and interesting 
chapters embodying the personal experience of Mr. Churchward. 
His work is one of the most interesting, candid, and lively books 
of mingled travel and personal narrative which have been offered 
to the public for a long time. 


A FLORENTINE PREACHER.* 
Tue sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro, called by his 
countrymen “the modern Savonarola,” can hardly fail to havea 
deep interest for any one who cares to study the thoughts and 
influences of our time. Not that the comparison with Savonarola 
seems the happiest possible. It is, no doubt, a natural one to 
be made by the Florentines, when they see their cathedral 
crowded daily by seven or eight thousand people, chiefly poor, 
struggling to push themselves nearer to the pulpit, so as to lose 
nothing of the preacher’s words, murmuring, “ Eccolo! Eccolo!” 
when he comes in, listening in breathless silence from the 
beginning to the end of the sermon, when “a low murmur of 
‘Bene, bene,’ would swell up like the sound of the sea from the 
vast multitude.” But we have only to look at the history of 
Florence in the fifteenth century, to meet with an enthusiasm 
as much greater than this, it seems to us, as the minds of that 
day were wilder, more imaginative, more easily influenced than 
ours; and we should be much amazed by the expressed opinion 
of the translator of these sermons, that Padre Agostino is 
greater than Savonarola, were we not forced by the sermons them- 
selves to acknowledge how entirely he has done without one of 
Savonarola’s chief weapons, the excitement of politics. He is 


* Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro. Edited by 
Catherine Mary Phillimore. London: The Church Printing Company. 
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an orator, of course, with a great personal charm, large-minded, 


sympathetic, possessing a knowledge of the world which his 
admirers think wonderful in a Franciscan monk. We are not 
sure, however, that such instances are very rare. Kuowing 
nothing of Padre Agostino’s history, one may suggest that an 
intimate experience of life in the world is sometimes itself the 
means of leading some natures to life in the cloister. 

The fact remains that in Lent, 1887, by his eloquence and his 
personal goodness, Padre Agostino attracted these great crowds 
to the Duomo at Florence; and they came to listen, with the 
enthusiasm already described, to sermons on the deepest yet 
simplest truths of religion, and the practical results of some of 
these truths. As translated—and the passages left out are very 
few—these sermons might have been preached with great benefit 
to congregations of English working men. Whether these would 
have listened as the Florentines listened, or bought the reports 
of the sermons in the streets, to devour them afterwards, as the 
Florentines did, is quite another question. 

It is impossible to judge coldly in print, and through the 
obstructing fog of another and an alien language, of words 
which touched the hearts of the hearers like fire; but we have 
read the book with interest, in order to find ont what the sub- 
jects and the arguments were, to which the working classes of 
Florence listened with such enthusiasm. And what strikes us 
chiefly is a kind of clear, outspoken simplicity in the way of 
treating these subjects; and at the same time a very great 
dignity. As read, the sermons are quite free from any sensa- 
tionalism, or from the slightest touch of that familiarity which 
some people think good for that class of hearers. They are full 
of earnestness and reality, but never realistic. Padre Agostino 
is not afraid of long words—the old woman who complained 
that her parson gave her “no dictionary words, and never a 
gob o’ Latin,” would be gratified by hin—neither is he afraid 
of a story now and then, nor of bringing examples from history, 
nor of quoting classics or anything else. O’Connell, Alphonse 
Karr, and Guizot appear in the same page; elsewhere, we meet 
with Plato, Bacon, Le Maistre, and Victor Hugo; Dante, of 
course, and St. Augustine are often on his lips. 

Before pointing out the sermons that strike us as the most 
powerful, we may as well give a list of their subjects :—“ God,” 
“The Soul,” “The Spirituality of the Soul,” “ The Immortality 
of the Soul,” “ The Purpose of Life,” “ The Claim of God upon 
our Lives,” “ Family Life,” “ Pain,” “ Hope,” “ The Observance 
of Sunday,” “ Liberty,” “The Working Classes.” The argu- 
ment of all these sermons is more or less against materialism, 
the great enemy in Italy, as in other civilised countries; the 
enemy that grows stronger every day, and to the greatness of 
whose influence, and the certain results of that influence, so 
many Christians seem unaccountably blind. Padre Agostino’s 
hearers, at least, will not accept materialist doctrines without 
knowing all about them. He traces in his strong words their 
effect on man’s nature, beliefs, loves, sorrows, hopes, rights, 
duties, spiritual and earthly life :-— 

“ According to the doctrine of Materialism, man can only act from 
necessity. ..... It says, again, ‘Do good: keep yourselves from 
evil;’ but, I ask, is this the language of reason? You speak to me 
of liberty, and you say that I am subject to the forces which rule 
matter. You speak to me of good and evil, and you teach me that 
I am only an apparatus of matter organised by chance; that the 
soul will cease to exist when this apparatus falls to pieces. But why, 
then, not speak of the responsibilities of duty and liberty to a piece 
of falling granite, or to a hurricane let loose? Why not preach 
moderation to the wild beasts of the forest, or regard for life to the 
plants which poison us? And, I ask you, what is this if not the 
kingdom of universal bondage? And, further, where can you hope 
to find morality in this kingdom? You will find there not virtue, 
but pleasure ; not vice, but suffering. If there are rights, they are 
those of the strongest; if there is a duty, it is only that of sacrificing 
everything to individual caprice; if there is a law, it is that of the 
tiger which tears its prey in pieces...... I say that Materialism 
causes the destruction of all social order. Social order is based upon 
the rights and duties of the individual, upon the rights of property, 
upon the liberty of the subject. All these rights vanish before 
Materialism, which recognises alone the right of enjoyment.” 

Perhaps the most telling of the sermons is that on “The 
Parpose of Life,” in which the beautiful story of St. Augustine 
on the seashore, Quxre super nos, is brought in with excellent 
effect. This, we think, is the sermon which gives the best idea 
of Padre Agostino’s eloquence. The sermon on “ Family Life” 
will, we should hope, be long remembered in Florentine families. 
That on “ Liberty” is fine and reasonable in its way of setting 
true meanings in the place of false ones. Here also comes in 
that liberality of mind in whose existence in the Roman Church 
so many people refuse to believe :— 





“ There is no doubt that if a man is born outside the fold of Christ’s 
Church, and is trained, without any fanlt of his own, outside the fold 
of Christ’s Church, and, in his ignorance of better things, believes his 
religion to be the true one, while no doubt to the contrary has ever 
entered his mind,—if he has conscientiously followed the dictates of 
his conscience, this man will be saved, for in his soul he belongs to 
the true religion.” 

On the whole, this is a striking little book, and well worth the 
trouble which Miss Phillimore has bestowed on translating it. 
She dedicates it to the “Church of England Working Men’s 
Society.” We hope that this Society, and other people too, 
may read it; but we doubt, at the same time, whether it is quite 
suited to the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. Mingled with 
such religion as Padre Agostino’s there is a great deal of poetry, 
and that not of the revivalist kind, the only kind that seems to 
touch the heart of the English working man. Without any dis- 
respect to his possibly superior faculties, we fear that he is neither 
the reader nor the hearer to be touched as he ought to be by the 
sermons of Padre Agostino. 


MANCHURIA.* 
Ever since the Russians founded a military port at Vladivostock, 
situated at the extremity of the sea-coast territory south of the 
Amur, which General Ignatieff extorted from the Chinese in 
1861, attention has more or less been attracted to Manchuria, 
and news from that region has been welcome. In 1885-86, Mr. 
H. E. M. James, of the Bombay Civil Service, and Lieutenant 
Younghusband, of the 7th Dragoon Guards, spent their “leave” 
in travelling over Manchuria, reaching as far north as Tsitsihar, 
and as far east and south-east as Sansing and Port Arthur. In 
fact, they went up and down and athwart the country, and 
Mr. James has produced a book the contents of which are ex- 
cellent in form and substance, but the shape and weight of which 
are irritating as well as distressing. He records of himself 
that on one occasion, when he was bitten by a large black ant, 
“the ‘foreign devil’ jumped and made remarks,” language which 
only faintly indicates the nature of our feelings after a prolonged 
manipulation of this thick and heavy volume, which is a per- 
manent obstacle to the studying of the admirable map placed 
at the end. Mr. James was obliged to reach India by sea, but 
the “bold dragoon,” who should have an instructive story to 
tell, travelled from Tien-tsin through the centre of the continent, 
and emerged through the Himalayas at the Viceregal Court in 
Simla. Both seem capital and enterprising travellers, and their 
example is much to be commended. Mr. James has devoted one- 
half his book, by no means the least interesting, to the historical, 
social, agricultural, and religious aspects of Manchuria. He 
modestly suggests that those who take it up solely from an 
interest in travel should skip the first six chapters; but we 
strongly recommend them to do no such thing, but to read 
straight on. They will profit by neglecting the author's advice 
aud following ours. Everything is good abont the book, except 
its wearisome weight—nearly four pounds—and its squabby form. 
Manchuria, then, is a most interesting province; it is the 
cradle of the ruling house, having given Emperors to China for 
more than two hundred years; and the comparatively recent 
encroachments of Russia, pushed forward to gain open water on 
the Pacific as the basis of a maritime power, have made it the 
source of anxiety to Pekin. It is a territory worth fighting 
for, not only because it is hard by the capital of China, but for 
itself and its people. At present, except on the east, a strip of 
Mongolia, up to the Amur, intervenes between the Russians and 
Manchoria Proper; but that does not lessen the solicitude of 
the Chinese, who know well enough that the danger lies on the 
eastern side. ‘I believe it is not disputed,” writes Mr. James, 
“that when the two countries were preparing for war in 1880 
over the Kuldja question, orders were given the Russian General 
to occupy the frontier towns of Ninguta and Sansing.” In 
fact, the evidence of Chinese precautions, the arsenal at 
Kirin, the fort at Hun-ch’un, the lines near Port Arthur— 
Lu-shun-k’ou—the attention paid to drill, armament, and 
telegraphic communication, the very large bodies of troops 
trained by Europeans as well as the Militia, all show that 
China, if she does not fear, anticipates a struggle for her 
Northern lands. Corea itself, into which onr travellers did not 
penetrate, though they crossed and were welcomed beyond the 
Russian boundary near the mouth of the Tumen, is a tempting 
morsel; and, altogether, the Chinese are well advised in keeping 
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guard over the districts to the south of the Amur. China never 
forgets, and is tenacious, but we may fairly doubt whether she 
will attempt the recovery of the sea-coast, although it was “ one 
of the first territories occupied by the great Narhachu before he 
commenced his descent upon China Proper.” Mr. James says 
his friends have asked him whether he thinks the Chinese will 
eventually overrun the world, and his answer is decidedly, “ No.” 

“Tn the first place, the Chinese would find it difficult to combine 
together, as they do not understand each other’s dialects; and in the 
second, a rusty repeating-rifle is almost as useless as a bow and arrow. 
In other words, until Chinese habits and ways of thought are changed, 
® process that will take many generations, they will not attain to that 
pitch of discipline, purity of administration, and self-control, which 
alone will enable them to use European methods and appliances of 
war effectively. When they have attained to it they will not want to 
devastate the world. Should they try to do so, in the meantime, they 
will be vanquished with the greatest ease.” 

The actual question, however, is,x—What are the chances of 
China in a war with Russia upon this Northern frontier ; and how 
far can she resist successfully those farther advances towards open 
water and strong naval stations which it would be silly to sup- 
pose Russia does not meditate? And the answer seems to be, 
that if she has time and a succession of able rulers, which may 
happen in the future as it has in the past, she may be able to 
hold her own. A Siberian railway, and a powerful fleet in the 
Pacific, would lessen her chances; but it seems to us that the 
Russian establishments must be far more solid than they are 
before either Corea or Manchuria are likely to be won. 

It is evident, however, from the account given by Mr. James, 
that Manchuria is a fine country, sadly in need of an 
honest and effective government, like the rest of the realm 
governed from Pekin. Although, except in one part, it 
is a highland region, the land is fertile, the climate tem- 
perate, “at any rate in summer,” the produce varied, and 
the mineral wealth—coal, iron, gold, and silver—considerable. 
It has fine rivers which could easily be made navigable, and is 
plenteously supplied with good timber. The rivers abound in 
fish, and the hills are alive with fur, sables, for example, and 
tigers wearing skins “far handsomer” than those of India. 
Millet is the principal grain, but “peas and beans form the 
great produce of Manchuria,” which also bears the poppy and 
the tobacco-plant, the tusser silk, and vegetables common to 
our own gardens. One specialty is the ginseng plant, prized as 
a medicine, especially as a remedy for exhaustion, bodily or 
mental. ‘The wild root,” but it must be full grown, “ sells 
for £10 or £12 the ounce on an average, and large roots fetch 
fancy prices like large diamonds. When cultivated, it is 
worth only four or five shillings a pound.” Mr. James con- 
siders that Manchuria is reasonably well off, and affirms that 
“the people of Manchuria fare better as regards the inner man 
than people of the same rank of life in any other part of the 
world.” The great emigrations of the last twenty years have 
brought there millions of settlers, “and the land is being 
reclaimed as rapidly as in Manitoba.” Unhappily, much is 
wanting to make it prosperous. There are no roads, the traffic 
goes on in winter when the swamps and streams are frozen, 
and contemplating its volume in one place, he says,—* How a 
light American railway would pay!” Some rivers are bridged by 
. the soldiers and the local guilds, but he came upon several 
Krupp guns which had got so far and could go no farther until 
the next season of frost. The difficulties of transit are so great 
that commerce is strangled, and there is famine in one place 
while superfluous plenty lies in another. There is no post, and 
no manageable currency. Ina handful of “cash ” brought him 
were three coins of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In 
addition, there are “brigands,” and Mr. James says that 
“the only place in Manchuria where life and property 
may be said to be really secure,” is within certain forest 
districts governed by “local guilds” and wholly exempt 
from Imperial control. He met with no molestation from 
brigands himself; but he saw gangs of them in chains, and had 
plenty of evidence of their activity. If roads were made, and 
justice administered, the robbers would soon disappear. In 
some districts the settlers live in fortified homesteads, and all go 
armed. But the people are cheery and industrious, though the 
Manchu is less laborious than the Chinaman proper. The latter, 
however, has long become the more numerous, for the Manchu 
is nowa rarity, not forming a tenth of the population. Even 
his language is fading out, being expelled by Chinese. Yet he 


has what the Chinaman has not, an alphabet—which he owes 
to Nurhachu—and seems a manlier person altogether than the 
Celestial. 


The tomb of that conqueror is near Moukden, a town 





containing 250,000 persons, where there is a palace, having its 
walks and roof covered with tiles of the Imperial yellow. No 
barbarian may enter therein. “ ‘The hunters in the hills told us,” 
writes Mr. James, “that Nurhachu’s pack and boots (for great 
man as he was, he began life as a pedlar, said they) were pre- 
served in the palace as sacred relics.” He was really the son of 
a petty chief, but popular legend has made him a glorified 
packman. 

Readers in search of something new, students, politicians, and 
geographers, may all profit by the perusal of this latest report 
on the country, people, products, and condition of Manchuria, 
Mr. James has furnished proof of the existence of the Great 
Wall, threatened by sceptics, as all else ancient is; and has 
extinguished a fine chain of lofty snowy peaks, rivalling the 
Alps, which, like some fabulous eminences in that mountaineer’s 
paradise, will figure on the maps no more. Mr. James modestly 
apologises for the publication of a new book of travels; but when 
he has read it, the reader will feel that the apology was not needed; 
for ‘‘ Manchuria merits alike the attention of historical students 
and statesmen,” and both may benefit by reflection on the in. 
teresting subject as it is put before them in this bright and 
useful volume. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW.* 


Tue editors of the Classical Review are to be congratulated on 
their work thus far. They have supplied a want which scholars, 
those especially engaged in teaching, must have often felt, 
There are medical and scientific and law journals; why should 
not the Latin and Greek student have his journal? Here, in 
this first volume, which as to binding and printing and general 
arrangement seems satisfactory, there is a mass of matter which 
every genuine scholar will hail with delight, and on almost every 
page he will stumble on something which will more or less 
interest him. There are scholars now of every variety of type 
among us. Our survey of the old Greek and Roman world has 
of late years been immensely enlarged,—new fields, in fact, have 
been discovered and opened up, and the old-fashioned verbal 
and critical scholar, one of whose chief glories was to be 
a dexterous composer, and whose Latin and Greek verses 
were a marvel of cleverness and ingenuity, by no means 
stands alone; he has a host of competitors, and, indeed, 
he is rather to be pitied if his scholarship is limited to the 
correct rendering of difficult passages and to elegant composition, 
Philology, archzology, history, are now regarded as essential to 
a scholar’s equipment. The volume before us abounds with 
articles on these subjects. So very wide is the field of classical 
study in our day, that it is felt that the scholar must be some- 
thing of a specialist if he is to do his work thoroughly. Of 
course, this has always been the case to some extent; there have 
been men who have devoted themselves almost exclusively to 
certain writers or to certain periods, like the editors of the 
Greek plays; but now, with our enlarged knowledge, it would 
seem that the scholar of the future will find that he will have to 
take up with some very special line of study, and confine himself 
to it, if he is to arrive at any really fruitful results. The work 
of the archeologist is very different from that of the emender 
of corrupt texts, and it requires quite a different set of tools 
and apparatus. 

One thing that strikes us forcibly as we turn over the pages 
of this volume, is that classical studies can hardly be said to be 
on the wane in England. Certain it is that never was there a 
time when we had so fine a crop of scholars, and such a 
multitude of editions and translations of the classics. Latin 
and Greek, we do not doubt, will long hold their own, if taught 
as teachers now have the means of teaching them. Our school- 
masters may furnish themselves with aids of first-rate quality, 
and the Classical Review, which they may very well afford 
themselves, will tell them with authority the books and editions 
on which they can best rely. It will thus tend to raise the 
standard of classical learning at our schools and Universities. 

It is not easy to single out for notice any particular articles 
in this volume. The names of Jebb and of J. E. B. Mayor, of 
course, figure conspicuously; Jebb’s Sophocles and Mayor’s 
Juvenal represent two different types of scholars, each admirable 
in his way,—the one bringing to bear the finished scholar- 
ship of a Porson and a highly cultivated intellect, on the 
most subtle of Greek poets; and the other burying his notes 
beneath masses of learned commentaries which illustrate every 
aspect of Roman life under the last Caesars, and even diverge 
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into the discussion of such modern questions as vegetarianism 
and vivisection. It is a question whether England has ever had 
a scholar at all equal to J. E. B. Mayor in his acquaintance 
with the later Roman literature, and we may take the oppor- 
tunity of adding that nothing done by Continental scholars 
escapes his vigilant eye. His contributions to this volume 
are very numerous, and deal chiefly with the post-Augustan 
writers, his peculiar study. We observe that he takes Juvenal’s 
gatires to be a substantially true picture of the age; for our 
own part, we rather incline to the opinion of his reviewer, the 
Oxford Latin Professor (p. 16), that they are rather “a chamber 
of horrors ” than a bond-fide panorama of the Roman world. It 
must not be forgotten that there was a society represented by 
such men as Tacitus and his friend the younger Pliny. 

We have a good specimen of Professor Jebb in his review of 
Schmidt’s Studies on the Greek Dramatists; we have some ex- 
cellent hints on the general science of emending, and he shows 
us by several examples that many of Schmidt’s conjectures, if 
ingenious, are quite needless, Schmidt professes himself to be 
a conservative critic, but in Professor Jebb’s judgment he often 
lets himself be led into rash innovations on the text by purely 
subjective tests, which have often brought discomfiture on 
German scholars, and which made even our own Bentley well- 
nigh ridiculous when he applied them to Milton. Against these 
dangerous ways, Professor Jebb notes signs of a reaction among 
the best of the rising German scholars. 

One naturally looks for the newest light on Latin pronuncia- 
tion. Dr. Postgate (p. 41) thinks that we now see our way 
pretty clearly, with a few exceptions, to a satisfactory result, 
though it must be gradually brought about. The true Latin 
pronunciation is, on the whole, in his opinion, sufficiently ascer- 
tained, and a scheme drawn up by the Cambridge Philological 
Society, and set forth in a pamphlet published by Messrs. 
Triibner, has the unanimous approval of all competent scholars. 
We may therefore anticipate a general move throughout our 
schools in this direction; the University of Cambridge taking 
the lead. The “ancient Latin tongue,” as Dr. Postgate says, 
“ will at last recover its rights,” after a long period of ignorant 
ill-usage. 

We have found much to interest us in some of the obituary 
notices of eminent scholars which are scattered through the 
pages of this volume. That of the great Danish scholar, Madvig, 
is given us with an enthusiastic admiration by Professor Mayor 
(p. 124):—“I had the great happiness,” he says, “of sitting 
next to Madvig at a dinner given by the University of Leyden 
to the guests at its tercentenary. I saw the first meeting 
between him and Cobet. Madvig had a singular grace and 
ease of manner. Cobet, in proposing Madvig’s health as the 
acknowledged master of the critical art, added, ‘ But we will not 
make a pope of you; pugnabimus tecum, contendemus tecum, 
eoque vehementius pugnabimus quo te vehementius admira- 
mur.” The great scholar’s reply, in which he gave some 
admirable advice to the students, must have been well worth 
hearing. He began with a compliment to his friend Cobet, now 
a familiar name in the scholar’s world,—* Post Cobetum latine 
loqui vereor.” The scene must have been a delightful one to 
Professor Mayor, whose generous enthusiasm is as well known 
at Cambridge as his great classical attainments. 

This volume is a striking testimony to the prodigious industry 
of our English scholars. There will soon be not a Latin or 
Greek writer, from the least to the greatest, left unedited. Great, 
indeed, are the privileges of the present generation of classical 
students. The University “coach” of old days has already, so 
far as classics are concerned, found his occupation well-nigh gone. 
Many more volumes, we hope, will be added in due time. There 
is clearly no lack of able contributors, and we think there ought 
to be no lack of subscribers. The summaries of periodicals, 
the lists of English and foreign publications, and the University 
intelligence will be most welcome to all engaged in the work of 
education. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Lert us say at once that this is the best book which has appeared 

on the Scotland of the past—a Scotland not too remote or 

barbarous to be now uninteresting—since the late Dr. Hill 

Burton published the Autobiography of Dr. Alecander Carlyle. 

It embodies the experiences of a shrewd, sagacious, scholarly 


. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Ewhteenth Century. From the MSS, of John 
Rameay, Esq., of Ochtertyre. Edited by Alexander Allardyce, 2 vols. London 
and Edinburgh; William Blackwood and Sons. 1888, 





Scotsman, who lived in times when events happened that were 
worth observing, and when foiks had leisure to observe them, 
and who, owing to his personal circumstances, came across almost 
every fellow-countryman of his day worth knowing. Mr. Allar- 
dyce has further done the work of editing entrusted to him with 
unexceptionable judgment. He had to reduce ten volumes to two, 
—the ten written, too, by a man who, although towards the end 
of his life he became garrulous, never became uninteresting, who, 
being as much a connoisseur in good stories as almost every one 
of his contemporaries was in strong ale and spirits, had a trick 
of making his foot-notes more readable than his text, and who 
left a Carlylian malediction as a legacy to whoever should have 
the temerity to modify his style or opinions. By careful selec- 
tion, however, Mr. Allardyce has succeeded in giving us pictures 
of Scotland, Scotchmen, and Scotchwomen in the latter and 
more distinguished half of the last century—Mr. Arnold’s 
‘world of Scotch manners, Scotch religion, and Scotch drink” 
—without ignoring the personality of the artist whom he intro- 
duces to the public. Yet we wish Mr. Allardyce could have 
brought us closer to his hero, John Ramsay of Ochtertyre,— 
could have shown us into his sanctum, as wellas into his dining- 
room and his business-parlour. For this John Ramsay, who 
blossomed from an Edinburgh advocate into-a Stirlingshire 
laird, was evidently a man worth knowing intimately. His life, 
beginning in 1736 and ending in 1814, embraced the history of 
Scotland during the most brilliant period of its literary auto- 
nomy,—the Scotland of Burns and Scott, as well as the Scot- 
land of Kames and Forbes of Culloden and Thomas Reid and 
Blair. Burns visited him at Ochtertyre in 1787, and received from 
him the most cordial appreciation—‘ I never witnessed such 
flashes of intellectual brightness as from Burns, the impulse of 
the moment, sparks of celestial fire”—and good advice which it 
would have been well if Burns had taken. To Ochtertyre in 
1793 came Scott. He obtained some hints for his romances from 
Ramsay, and, according to Lockhart, rolled him, George Con- 
stable, and Clerk of Eldin into Jonathan Oldbuck. Ramsay 
was a Whig, with a kindly feeling for the Jacobites; a Presby- 
terian, and yet a Broad Churchman; and enough of a scholar 
to supply his friends, as well as himself, before death with Latin 
epitaphs. He “had the credit of having been in his youth and 
manhood a great admirer of the sex.” He was one of the first 
Scotch landlords to endeavour to give a practical application to 
the principles of scientific forestry. He set an early example of 
the reclamation of moss-lands. Finally, “ he was very indulgent 
to his tenants, was a kind friend, an intelligent country gentle-. 
man, and was highly esteemed by all classes of the com- 
munity.” 

These two volumes, extracted from the Ochtertyre manuscripts, 
are admirably arranged. The first treats of the revival of 
letters in Scotland, of the Judges—a special chapter is devoted to 
Ramsay’s neighbour and friend, Lord Kames—of the Church and 
University before 1745, of men of genius and taste from 1745 to 
1763, and of professors and clergymen from 1745 to 1760. The 
second volume is less full of reminiscences of persons than the 
first, and deals more largely with the social condition of Scot- 
land. The leading chapters treat of “The Church and the 
Secession,” “The Scottish Gentry,” ‘Some Scottish Ladies,” 
“ Agriculture,” “Some Scottish Worthies,” and “ Experiences 
of a Landlord.’ The three last but one are devoted to the 
Highlands and the Highlanders. The reader of these volumes 
will come across many eighteenth-century Scotsmen whom he 
has met with in earlier works—take The Arniston Memoirs, to 
go no farther back—such as Lord Kames, Lord Hailes, Lord 
Braxfield, Lord President Forbes, Lord President Dundas, Lord 
Monboddo, Campbell of The Philosophy of Ithetoric, Beattie of 
The Minstrel, Skinner of Linshart and “Tullochgorum.” Yet 
there is hardly one of these that Ramsay has not from personal 
knowledge, or from information specially given him—for he 
seems to have been a born gossip—something fresh to tell. 
(Parenthetically, it may be said—for it is hardly possible to 
avoid saying it—that there is almost as much alcohol in these 
volumes as there is in The Pickwick Papers or in Dean Ramsay’s 
Reminiscences. If in any page it does not pervade the text, it 
is sure to be found saturating a foot-note. Whenever one begins 
reading a new sketch by Ramsay, one also begins to wonder 
what were the relations of its subject to the bottle ? Ramsay’s 
country, at least in Ramsay’s time, positively tempts the appli- 
cation to it, in a modified form, of the only two pithiest lines 
in Cowley’s best-known anacreontic :— 


“ Nothing in Scotland’s sober found, 
But an eternal health goes round,”’) 
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Ramsay enlarges greatly on the popular Edinburgh clergymen 
of his time. Of these, the most extraordinary was surely 
Dr. Alexander Webster, who, about the year 1745, was a 
foremost man in what subsequently became known as the 
Evangelical party. Heseems to have been a sort of compound 
of Jan Steen and Dr. Chalmers; frequented taverns, was 
averred to have drunk as much claret at the expense of the 
City of Edinburgh as would have floated a 74-gun ship— 
although it was “hardly in the power of liquor to affect Dr. 
Webster's understanding or limbs ”—was the friend of Whitfield, 
rebuked his boon companions without mercy if they were guilty 
of indecorum or irreverence, and “in the capacity of a counsellor 
and comforter is said to have displayed astonishing eloquence and 
knowledge of the human heart; it being difficult to say whether 
his exhortations or prayers spoke the more peace to the sick 
and afflicted, whilst they commanded the admiration and esteem 
of all who heard him.” Ramsay had a high opinion of “ Tulloch- 
gorum ” Skinner, and visited him in his parsonage—humble to 
ugliness—in Aberdeenshire. “I had sometimes,” he says, 
“been in the company of men of first-rate wit and genius, but 
never saw one whose social hour was more truly delightful and 
instructive than that of Mr. Skinner. Barns, the poet, who 
had been my guest for some days in October, 1787, came the 
nearest to him in those unpremeditated flashes of wit and senti- 
ment, the impulse of the moment, which bespeak a heart pregnant 
with celestial fire. But sprightliness and exuberance of fancy 
were less extraordinary in a man of twenty-eight than in one 
verging upon seventy. Mr. Skinner had what the other wanted, 
a great deal of learning improved by experience. In him might 
be beheld a faithful pastor grown old in doing good, and looking 
forward with joyful hope to the nishing of his course; and in 
the other, a child of nature blessed with a fine genius, who gave 
full scope to his passions, and in his discourse did not always 
regard time or place.” Of Ramsay’s numerous and carefully 
balanced judgments on the Scotch Judges of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, perhaps the best are those 
on Lord Braxtield, the “ Scotch Jefferies,” who yet seems to 
improve on closer acquaintance; and on Forbes of Culloden, who 
was Lord President of the Court of Session at the time of 
the 45, Forbes was the author of perhaps the best of Scotch 
puns. “ Upon some idle bodies telling him that one of the General 
officers had said ‘all the President’s services were not worth 
five shillings,’ he answered, with good-humoured spleen,—“ I 
thought they were worth three Crowns.” 

The second volume of this work gives abundant and curious 
information as to the manners, customs, dress, education, food, 
and the like, of the Scotland of Ramsay’s day, illustrated with 
entertaining anecdotes. One or two quotations must suffice to 
show the character of this volume :— 


“Tn a few instances the sons of private gentlemen were bred at 
home by a tutor; but the far greater part went to the neighbouring 
schools, every morning, foul day and fair day, carrying their little 
dinner with them. .... . The reading of our old-fashioned ladies 
was exceedingly limited, being chiefly confined to books of a religious 
cast, or at most to the periodical papers published by Addison and 
Steele, and the other wits of the last age. ..... The breakfasts of 
our gentry in the beginning of this ceutury differed widely from the 
present ones, consisting of collops, fish, cold meat, eggs, milk-pottage, 
&c., to which was added water-gruel, skink—a species of soup peculiar 
‘to Scotland—strong ale, or a glass of wine-and-water......A very 
respectable gentleman of this country, being on his death-bed, and 
giving hisson directions about the burial, added, ‘ For God’s sake, John, 
give them a hearty drink!’ ..... Within the last forty years, 
country gentlemen of moderate fortune had no footman, contenting 
themselves with a maid to wait at table. On going from homes, they 
took a labouring servant, in his ordinary apparel, to ride before their 
In the last age, the most substantial farmers 
seldom had anything better than a coat of grey or black kelt, spun 
by their wives. Twice or thrice in a lifetime, perhaps, they had 
occasion to buy a great-coat of English cloth, as what was home- 
spun would not keep ont rain...... Not many years ago, in 
walking upon the high-road every bonnet and hat was lifted to the 
gentry whom the common people met. It was an unmeaning ex- 
pression of respect. The first who would not bow the knee to Baal 
were the Antiburghers when going to church on Sunday. No such 
thing now takes place.” 


In this second volume, there are also some pleasant reminis- 
cences of certain Scotch ladies—Lady Hamilton, of Lady 
Rachel Drummond, and others—whom Ramsay knew, and 
whom Miss Ferrier would have delighted to have included in 
her portrait-gallery. But the most valuable chapters are those 
on the Highlanders, their poetry, their customs, their super- 
stitions, their fighting capacity, their earth hunger. After the 
lapse of nearly a hundred years, these chapters will bear 
perusal ever now by those who are bent on solving the crofter 





problem with due regard both to humanity and to political 
economy. Whatever may be thought of Ramsay’s opinions, it 
is rather odd to read suggestions like this, written so many years 
ago :— 

“To prohibit the extension of sheep-farms would be like fighting with 
Nature, and would be resented by a very powerful body as a violation 
of the rights of property...... In this view, the planting of 
domestic colonies in very considerable sheep-estates would not 
only be an act of justice and mercy, but in the end increase their 
value very much at a moderate charge...... Neither fisheries 
nor manufactories can be prosecuted to advantage by people 
who have only cot-houses and kailyards. That may answer very 
well in a rich corn country where market-towns abound. But 
in the West Highlands and Isles, every man must raise the greatest 
part of his own food, otherwise he must purchase it at the next 
seaport at a very high rate. And, therefore, every colony to be 
established in these countries must have some dependence on the 
plough or the spade, as well as on trade. To ensure its success, it 
would ba requisite to give every man a lease, not under thirty-eight 
years certain, upon liberal terms.”’ 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@-———- 

A False Start. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Every one knows Mr. Hawley Smart’s novels well enough to vouch 
for their readableness, and for a fair amount of interest in the plot. We 
do not ourselves care very much for them; and this is not one of the 
best specimens, though there is certainly striking originality in the 
idea of the wedding-present which brings the fortune to the heroine, 
and all the misfortunes of the story to the hero. But a book in which 
loose English like tho following is continually recurring is always 
very trying to us, and should be exceptionally powerful in some other 
direction to recompense us for the annoyance: —‘ Which by no means 
follows you would have done what Mr. Enderby wished you;” or, 
“How I did enjoy those two days at Ascot; and I am sure you 
would have too, Mama, if you had only been there.” The first 
volume is very trite and commonplace,—a picture of commonplace, 
pompous, middle-class, country-town gossips and scandal-mongers, 
bent upon getting a young and handsome curate into trorble. The 
second volume is devoted to horse-racing, and the mischances of the 
sporting curate, with an episode of an adventurous blackleg who is 
exposed. The third volume might be a separate story, as we lose 
sight of all the characters except the hero, who gives up the Church 
for the Army, and does brave and daring deeds in Zululand, 
establishing the real soundness of his character, but losing his life. 


Young Mistley. 2 vols. (R. Bentley and Son.)—This anonymous 
novel, which is evidently a first attempt in fiction, is not altogether a 
satisfying performance; but its defects are in the main those of 
inexperience, and it is by no means deficient in promise. Unfor- 
tunately, the writer, whom we take to be a lady, has chosen a subject 
of which her knowledge is very imperfect, the consequence being 
that the book leaves a somewhat muddled impression upon the 
reader’s mind. Some of the chapters dealing with Mistley’s expedi- 
tion to Central Asia are very graphic; but the expedition itself seems 
to lack an intelligible raison d’étre, and the young feminine con- 
spirator who attempts, for no sufficient reason, to assassinate the 
hero, is a very unreal personage. Still, the book has ease, brightness, 
and refinement, and can be read with pleasure. 

A Siege Baby. By John Strange Winter. 2 vols. (I'. V. White 
and Co.)—This latest work from the pen of the lady who, under a 
masculine pseudonym, has given us a number of very lively stories of 
military life, is not a novel, but a collection of short tales which may 
possibly have appeared in magazines, though we do not remember 
having seen any of them but the title-story before. They are slight 
enough in structure, but, asa rule, the central situation is well in- 
vented and effectively treated, and the writing is throughout brisk and 
vivacious. The stories based on incidents in the Indian Mutiny are 
stirring, and some of the lighter tales are decidedly amusing. 
Dominic Penterne. By Godfrey Burchett. (Vizetelly and Co.)— 
There is nothing much to be said about Mr. Burchett’s one-volaume 
story, except that it is very melodramatic, very sensational, wildly 
improbable, and in all other respects decidedly commonplace. It is 
full of horrors, but even the horrors are not conceived with sufficient 
imagination to be really impressive. 

Archbishop Laud: a Study. By A. C. Benson. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) —It was a happy thought of an inmate of Lambeth 
Palace to give us this study of one of its most famous occupants in 
the past. There have been not a few greater men than Laud in the 
line of the English primates; but not one whose personality is more 
distinct. It is in realising this that Mr. Benson’s work is especially 
useful. His historical judgments, though he does his best to rid 
them of bias, seem to us somewhat uncertain, for want of a right 
understanding of the Puritan position; but the human figure of Laud 
he presents to us with much force, and this in no small degree by 
help of Lambeth associations. He has even made some actual dis- 
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coveries. And where he travels into the wider sphere of Land’s 
political and ecclesiastical actions, we are always able, even when 
differing most from his conclusions, to recognise a careful and candid 
student. 

We have to notice two additional volumes of the Pulpit Commentary, 
edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence and the Rev. Joseph S. 
Exell (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), one of them belonging to the 
Old Testament, the other to the Now Teetament series. The former 
deals with two of the Minor Prophets, Hosea and Joel. The intro- 
duction to both is written by the Rev. W. J. Deane, the exposition 
and homiletics by the Rev. Professor J. J. Given, while for the 
homilies we have the names of Messrs. Jerdan, Thomson, Rowland, 
Orr, and Thomas. 

De Omnibus Rebus, by the Author of “Flemish Interiors” (J. C. 
Nimmo), fully justifies its title. It is a congeries of puns, jokes, 
stories, quotations, everyday reflections, good, bad, and indifferent, 
strung together by the slightest thread of omnibus-travelling com- 
panionship. It is a bovk which no sane person not a reviewer on 
duty would ever dream of reading through, but which, if dipped into 
here and there, is sure to provide something amusing. It contains a 
good many illustrations, which vary in quality as greatly as the other 
contents. 
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DAY-SCHOOL in the Colonies. Salary, £200, with rooms and capitation 
fees. An academic qnalification essential. Also, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 
Salary, £120.—For particulars, apply, AGENCY DEPARTMENT, College of 
Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


HE HASTINGS GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 

_ —HEAD-MASTER WANTED for the Hastings Grammar School, est:b- 
lished under a scheme approved by an Order in Council dated March 26th, 1878. 
The Emoluments are a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and capitation payments of 
£4 per boy p-r annum (except in the case of a limited number of free scholars), 
A house will be provided by the Governors, rent-free, at a yearly value not ex- 
ceeding £75. The Head-Master will have the privilege of taking boarders. There 
is school accomm dation for 180 boys. Applican‘s must be Graduates of som» 
University in the United Kingdom, and not. over 45 years of aze, but need not 
be in holy orders; & married man will be preferred. It is desired that the Master 
should, if possible, enter on his duties on April 27th.—Applications to be made, 
on or before March 31st instant, to Mr. WM. B. YOUNG, Clerk to the Governors 
of the Foundation, Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
There will be an Election : 
In JULY, to SIX EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of the 


annual value of £50, open to boys who on June 18th, are over 12 


and under 14, 
In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE DURAND 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Open Scholarships are of the Annual Value (on conditions) of £50, the 
Durand Scholarskip of about £55. 

The Durand Scholarship is limited in the first instance to the “Sons of an 
Officer who was in the service of the late East India Company, or of an Officer in 
H.M. Army who has served in the Indian Staff Corps or has in any way attached 
himself permanently to the Military Service of her Majesty in the East Indies.” 

For further particulars, with respect both to the Exhibitions and to the 
Scholarships, application should be made to the BURSAR, Wellington College, 
Wokingham. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A number of OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be OPEN for COMPETI- 

TION in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15.—For particulars, apply to HEAD- 
MASTER. 


STE: LUCE. LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


T. MARY MAGDALENE’S COLLEGE, 
8 WESTBOURNE SQUARE, W. 

PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. For terms, Prospectus, and successes, 
apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or A. H. GODFREY, Esq., Sec., 1 Delamere 
Terrace, W. 

ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Valne—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


“A LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREI 


eS. REQUIRED for a GIRLS’ PUBLIC 




















ELSTREE, 
HERTsS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual average value of £30, The 
Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nive Exhibitions, 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


DREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRATIAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. 8. AGLEN, Alyth; Perthshire. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 
such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 

unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 

write to Mr. and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 Ss. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 








| ‘hese HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 
PREPARATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and other PUBLIC 
; SCHOOLS. 


Principat—Rey. W. A. BRYAN, M.A. (late F. J. Sonnenschein, Esq.) 
Terms, 90 Guineas. 
A reduction of one-third made for—(a), Bona-fide candidates for scholarships ; (b), 
Sons of widows of clergy and professional men; (c). Boys under 10 years of age. 
The house is situated in one of the best parts of Wimbledon, about five minutes’ 
walk from the Common, 


if PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will take 
) place in the Schoolroom at Uppingham, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
the 19th and 20th April, 1888, for FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP3 :—Two not 
exceeding in value £50 per annum, two not exceeding in value £30 per annum 
each, tenable at the School for three years. 

Candidates must send in their names, with testimonials to character and a 
properly attested certificate of age, to the Head-Master, by Saturday March 31st, 
1888, Candidates must be under 14 years of age on March Ist, 1888. Further 
information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


0 i ht ew H A Le G, LONDON. 
(Incorporated March, 1886.) 
Residence for Women Students of Wniversity College and the London School of 
Medicine for Women. 
The THIRD HOUSE, completing the entire block known as Byng Place, has 
been taken by the Council and is OPENED for STUDENTS. 
Principal, Miss GROVE. 
For terms and other information, address to the HONORARY SECRETARY 
College Hail, Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C. ; 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 
shire Highlands).—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 
systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon life, The CLASSICAL 
SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 





Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &e., | 


apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; 


the Bow of Ulysses. By James A. Froupr. 
Sketches by the Author. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 
The Times.—*‘ Mr. Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perh: 
most enjoyable be has ever written, and has a wider interest than poke pang 
ferred from thetitle. Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into these 
broad and burning questions which concern the future of the Empire. Never -— 
he found happier opportunity for fervent eloquence or picturesque des tiption 
and he has seldom displayed his powers to greateralvantage. He has ingenious} ’ 
searched out analozies and contrasts; he has drawn wide political deductions 
from the facts that have come under his observation ; by turns he is persuasive 
indignant, or sarcastic, and not infrequently he breaks out in scathing invective, 
Consequently, the book is full of a double interest, for it reflects on every pa = 
the opinions and personality of the writer.” . 


The LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or, a 


Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of the History, People, Adminis. 
tration, and Religion of that Province. By H. E. M. James, of her Majesty’s 
Bombay Civil Service. With a Map, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, and 28 Iilus. 
trations in the Text. 1 vol. 8vo, 243, 

Daily News.—‘* The book is lively, simple, and instructive.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘ From first to last the narrative is most engrossing, the work 
of a thoughtful, observant and cultured traveller, no less interested in the botan 
of the country through which he journeyed than in its history, its people ib 
mineral wealth, or its sport.” oo 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CHARLEs C. F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns, 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. 1.-I[I. Crown 8vo, 63 each. 


The STORY of CREATION: a Plain Account 


of Evolu'ion. By Epwarp Ciopp, Author of ‘* The Childhood of the World,” 
&c. With 77 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. Z 
“The author discusses the questions relating to inorganic evolution and to the 
origin of lif: and life-forms, and sets forth in logical order the arguments which 
are held to establish the truth of Dirwin’s theory of the origin and development 
of species. A final chapter is devoted to social evolution, including the evolution 
of mind, society, language, art and science, morals and theology. The book is 
vigorously written, and well illustrated; and readers......will find that it enables 
them to understand and appreciate some of the greatest and most fruitful 
generalisations of modern science.’’-—Nature, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricnarp 


A. Proctor. Part I. now ready, price 2s 61. 

*,* This Work will be completed in twelve monthly parts and a supplementary 
section. In exch there will be 64 pages, imperial octavo, many cuts, and two 
plates, or one large folding plate. Thus, the complete volume will contain, with 
index, preface, &c., about 80) pages and abundant illustrations. The price of each 
part will be 2s 6d; that of the supplementary section, containing tables, index, 
and preface, 1s, The price of the complete work, in cloth, 36s, Complete Pro- 
spectus will be sent on application, 


REMINISCENCES of FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


By Rosert Crawrorp M.A,, lately Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Dublin, Author of ‘* Across the Pampas and the Andes,” 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 
The PIONEERS and PROGRESS of 


ENGLISH FARMING. By Rowtanp E. Protuero, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 53, 


ADDRESSES and LECTURES. By Grorcr 


ALFXANDER MACFARREN, Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, 
and Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 


price 63 6d. 
BALLADS of BOOKS. Edited by Anprew 
‘With those outward graces dear to book-lovers, this volume has besides the 


Lana. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
more enduring charm given by good taste and the skill of experts used in the 
selection,’’—Scotsman, 


The RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS of the 


HUMAN MIND. By Danret GReENLEAF THompson, Author of ** A System 
of Psychology,” &c. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of PRUSSIA under FREDERICK 


theGREAT. By Hersert Turt_e, Professor in Cornell University. Vol.I., 
1740-1745. Vol. II., 1745-1756. Crown 8vo, 18s, 


The ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of 


Quality. A Novel. By RicHarRD WHITEING. Crown 8vo, 63, 

** The author’s style has an elegance which gives the best effect to the vigour of 
his thought. Such good work is rare as modern satire goes, The book, though 
grimly humorous on occasion, has the strength which comes of earnestness and & 
touch of the indignation which drove the Roman poet to make verses, Itis a 
powerful book, and should be widely read,’’—Scotsman, 


or, 


With 9 Illustrations from 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








N OXFORD GRADUATE, having a High-Class Pre- 
paratory School with good connection, wishes to INCREASE it by 
appointing Agents to introduce Pupils, commission 10 per cent. on first year’s 
fees. Testimonials and references of the highest character.—Address, by letter, 
**M.A.,”” May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 





TI\HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, junior, nursery), Class Teachers, Visiting Lady Pro- 
fessors, and Artists; also Chaperons, Companions, Ma'rons, and Lady House- 
keepers. Madame Aubert’s GOVERNESS LIST and LIST of SCHOULS, &e., 
published weekly, price 3d; by post, 34d.—166 Regent Street, W. 


LFRACOMBE.—Easter at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Mild and Eqnable Climate ; Comfortable Quarters ; 250 rooms,—Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 
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UNION BANK of 


HE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .......csceeceeee acuaea £1,500,000 
Reserve Fan... .cc.cocrccccccccesssccsers ° 980,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES ere negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 

London, May, 1887. 


A CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 

PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

ECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Fa claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality, 

WILLIAM OC. ee) Joint 

FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enrresiep 
ExisteEnce.—This medicine embraces every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; 
it overturns the foundation of disease laid by defec- 
tive food and impure air. In obstructions or con- 
gestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and 
eminently successful. They should be kept in 
readiness in every family, as they are a medicine 
without a fanlt for young persons and those of feeble 
constitutions. They never cause pain, or irritate the 
most sensitive nerves, or most tender bowels. 
Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the 
blood, and the best promoters of absorption and 
secretion, and remove all poisonous and noxious 
Particles from both solids and fluids, 





NEW FANTASTIC ROMANCE, 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 1 vol.,10s 6d; post, 5d, 
HE PREMIER and the PAINTER. 
By J. Freeman BELL. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT (successor to J. and 
R. Maxwell), 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


This day, royal 8vo, cloth lettered, 7s 6d. 


HE TEMPLARS’ TRIALS: an 
Attempt to Estimate the Evidence published by 
Dupuy, Raynouard, Michelet, Von Hamner, and 
Loiseleur, and to Arrange the Documents in the 
Chronological Order suggested by the latter. By J. 
SHALLOW. 

Stevens and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 
This week, 36 pp., crown 8vo, cut, in superior coloured 
paper cover, price 4d ; by post, 44d. 

a* INDICTMENT of DARWIN. 
FF By Oswatp Dawson. Chapter 1, Historical 
Counts. Chapter 2, ReligiousCounts, FREeETHOUGHT 
PUBLISHING ComPANY, 63 Fleet Street, F.C. 


URERETANGA: Groans of the 
Maoris, Edited by G.W. RuspEn. Post-free, 3s, 
Wittiam Ripveway, 169 Piccadilly, & all Booksellers. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; per post, 2s 8d. 
ACTS ABOUT IRELAND. A 


Curve-History of Recent Years. By ALEXANDER 
B. MacDowatt, M.A. Thirteen Diagrams, illus- 
trating the Fluctuations over a Series of Years in 
Population, Agriculture, Crime, Education, Emigra- 
tion, Evictions, &c., with accompanying Letterpress. 
London: Epwarb STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &. 
London: G. MitcHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpkin and Co.,, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 





BEAND & Core Al SAUCE 


S° UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


por MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PuRtLe SOUP, andJELIJ.Y,andother 





GPEUIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


A NEW EDITION, NOW READY. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Forming a Volume of the New and Cheaper Edition 
of that Author’s Works, which is now appearing, in 
uniform style and price, at monthly intervals. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 
By Mrs. PARR, 
Author of “Adam and Eve,” &e. 


In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “ Wee Wifie,”’ “‘ Not Like Other Girls,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “ WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 


A LIFE INTEREST. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “‘ The Wooing o’t,’’ ‘‘ Her Dearest Foe,’ 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. 
By Miss F. M. PEARD, 


Author of “ Near Neighbours,” ‘‘ The Rose 
Garden,’’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
«sr TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 


WARDROBES. 
For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
ROBINSON qualitylong-cloth,with 4-fold finest 
p= linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 
i o measure or pattern, 2s extra). 


(t 
CLEAVER’S Gentlemen are invited to send for 


cuttings of materials used, also 
MATCHLESS patterns of our newest styles in 
| Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
SHIRTS | Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
* | to any part of the world. 
With best materials in, 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 


for 14s the half-dozen. We 
refit none under this figure. 


OLD SHIRTS 


Price-Lists and samples of 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 


MADE AS G00D 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘LINEN ’’), BELFAST. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DrrEcTORS, 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHarrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEAOON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rey. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. (0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. | Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. | Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, | Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

The DEAN of EXETER. | JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A, 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. | The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysictan—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887. 
Accumulated Funds... op pee see sa oF ie ay ooo w. £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... ans es oe ee =e ooo eee ee sas ae 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 __.., ose ove * ate 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages::—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
pS 


with full Profits. 











—7 Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 
AGE, | £5. 4d | AGE £s. d. 
25 | 20 18 25 14618 
30 | 23 $3 4 30 18 10 10 
| 35 | 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
| 40 | 31 1 56 40 2417 6 
45 | 86 3 4 45 2819 2 
| 50 4313 4 50 3419 2 





Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sore Manuracturrr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT 


‘BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


‘READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


EPPS ’Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 














USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


1 
| ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak,”"—Sir CHARLES A, Cameron, M.D, 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


| 
| Samples and Price Lists, post-free. 
| PER DOZEN: 


F 


6.2 eo ee, 
SPECTACLES. 


| 

| 

| 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause | 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 

OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica! 








Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved | Children’s ............ 2 Hemstitched 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest | Ladies’ 2/43 | Ladies’ ............. 
Sights. Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health and Disease,” REET! “consnsaseixavayans 16 I Biscsvices: sevsnene 4/11 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 


post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
BELFAST, 


from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’s 
NEW LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, and bound i 
gilt lettered, price 6s, post-free, in cloth, 


In LOVE and HONOUR: a 


Story of Scotch Country Life. By I,K, Ritcuig, 


Now ready, tastefully printed in crown 8vo, and 
bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 7s 64, post-free, 


The HANLEYS: or, Wheels 


within Wheels. By Mrs. Caumont, Author of 
— Anthopy’s Notebook” and “ Wilbourne 
a aa 


“Much credit is due to Mrs. Caumont for the 
manner in which she retains the reader’s interest in 
the fortunes of her numerous dramatis persone 
during a period extending over several years,’— 
Morning Post. 

“Mrs, Caumont is to be congratulated on having 
produced a most excellent little story, which points 
pow A a moral in a very apt fashion.’”’—Whitehall 

eview. 


In crown 8yo, tastefully printed, and bound in cloth 
price 63, post-free, ’ 


ONLY an ADVERTISE. 


MENT: a Story that is Half-True, By 0, L, 

MARTIN. 
‘*A very readable, well-written story.’’—Academy. 
** Pleasant and interesting.””—Morning Post, 


“The incidents are arranged with much skill.’— 
Times Weekly. 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8yo, tastefully printed and bound in parch- 
ment, price 5s, post-free. 


The ISLANDERS : a Poem in 


Seven Cantos. By Epwarp Kane. 
‘‘A singularly original, beautiful, and impressive 
poem.”’—Manchester Examiner. 
** Gracefully written in good, pure English ; simple 
and melodious.” —Manchester Guardian, 
“Can be read with pleasure from beginning to 
end,”’—Scotsman. 





Now ready, tastefully printed in imperial 4to, 
copiously illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, price £7 7s; or in best crimson Turkey morocco, 
£8 18s 6d (dedicated by special permission to her 
Majesty the Queen). 

of 


The GREAT SEALS 


ENGLAND. Arranged and Illustrated from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. With De- 
scriptive and Historical Notes. By the late 
ALFRED BENJAMIN WyON and ALLAN Wrov, the 
former and _— Chief Engravers of her 
Majesty’s Seals. 

** Full of honest research, contains a mass of infor- 
mation not easily obtainable elsewhere on a subject 
of high historical interest, and the illustrations are 
admirable.” —Times, 

“‘This handsome work is a literary gift, at once 
interesting to the artist and the antiquary.”— 
Standard, 

‘A magnificent work. The execution of the plates 
is perfect, and the descriptive letterpress leaves 
nothing to be desired.’’—Globe. 

**The nation is indebted to the Messrs. Wyon for 
this valuable collection.” —Literary World. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d; on hand-made paper, 
roxburghe, 63 6d; large paper, 21s, 


HOW to WRITE the HIS- 


TORY of a FAMILY. By W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, 
M.A., B.C.L. 

‘* Unassuming, practical, essentially useful, Mr. 
Phillimore’s book should be in the hands of every one 
who aspires to scarch for his ancestors and to learn 
his family history.”—Athenwum. 

“This is the best compendious genealogist’s guide 
that has yet been published, and Mr. Phillimore 
deserves the thanks and appreciation of all lovers of 
family history.’’—Reliquary. 


NEW EDITION, with fresh Preface and Additional 


Illustrations. In olive cloth and limp parchment, 
price 53, 

DAYS and HOURS in a 

GARDEN. By “E.V.B.? With Head and Tail 


Pieces designed by the Authoress. 

* A beantiful book in a beautiful dress,’’—Academy. 

“This most fascinating book, from the study of 
which one must rise wiser, happier, and better.”"— 
Morning Post, 

‘‘ From its pleasant garden-gossip, is sure to delight 
many of those who are votaries of the pleasant and 
enjoyable pastime.” —Forestiy, 

A few of the Large Paper Copies of the 
First Edition are still on Sale, price 21s. 


London : 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and 

FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Com- 
mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By 
R. 0. Jess, Litt.D., LL. D., Professor of Greek 
inthe University of heen. Part I, OEDIPUS 


TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, New Edition, 12s 6d.— 
Part II. OE DIPUS COLONEUS. Demy 8yvo, 
123 6d. 

123 6d. 


Part III. The ANTIGONE. 





A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Printed from the Unfinished MS. of the late 
Tuomas Hewitt Key, M.A., F.2.S., Professor of 
Comparative Grammar, ond formerly of Latin, in 
University College, London, and Head-Master of 
University College School. 4to, £1 11s 6d, 





ACOLLATION of the ATHOS CODEX 
of the SHEPHERD of HERMAS, together with 
an Introduction by Spyr P. Lamsros, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in the University of Athens, 
Translatedand Edited, with a Preface and Appen- 
dices, by J. ARMITAGE Rosrnson, M.A., Fellow 
and Dean of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 


TRAVELS in NORTHERN ARABIA, 
from November, 1876, to August, 1878, and in the 
PERAA in May and June, 1875. By CHartes 
M. Dovaenty, M.A., of Gonville and Cains College. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map, 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, £3 33, 

BREVIARIUM ROMANUM, a Fran- 
cisco Cardinali Quignonio editum et recognitum, 
juxta editionem Venetiis A.D. 1535 impressam, 
curante Jouanne Wickuam-Leaa. Demy 8vo. 

[ Shortly. 





Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
EPIGRAPHY. Part I. The ARCHAIC IN- 
SCRIPTIONS and the GREEK ALPHABET, 
By E. S. Rozerts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius College, 


The TEACHING of the APOSTLES. 
Newly Edited, with Fac-simile (Autotype) Text 
aud a Commentary, for the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, from the MS. of the Holy 
Sepulchre (Convent of the Greek Church), 
Jerusalem. By J. Renpet Harris, formerly 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 4to, £1 1s, 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK, 
ACCORDING to the SEPTUAGINT, Edited by 
H, B. Swere, D.D., Honorary Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College. Vol. I. GENESIS—IYV. 
KINGS. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 





From SHAKESPEARE to POPE: an 
Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of the 
Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By Epmunp 
Goss, M.A., Clark Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture at Trinity College, Cambridze. Crown 8yo, 
és, 


The LITERATURE of the FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE, An Introductory Essay. By 
A. A, Tittry, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6:. 





STUDIES inthe LITERARY RELA- 
TIONS of ENGLAND with GERMANY in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By C. H. Herrorp, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, 93. 





KINSHIP and MARRIAGE in EARLY 
ARABIA, By W. Rosertson Smiru, M, A., 
LL.D., Fellow of Christ’s Colle re and University 
Librarian. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





Com Tete Cataogues oi applicad x 


C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WARE- 
HOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 


London: 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 123 6d per quarter on Three 2 Years’ fears’ System, __ 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


_ or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas, £3 33 and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. _ 





IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, £4 4s | per quarter on Three Years" System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan ____ Fan Model (r egistered), in all ease?, 75 guineas. £7 7s s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE 





BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188 STRAND. 


S. FISHER, 








USE 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 





Liebig’s canes in Blue Ink across the Label. 


SUFFER. FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Ould has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. New eid and wed 1 King Edward Street, » Newgate Street, cinta E.C. 


TINCTURE 





ALL WHO COLDS 


WOOLDRIDGE'S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


@S Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
oilmen oe Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A i. Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, 
Sold by Chemists  e the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


London, 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking was senate, 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, $3, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 64, 5s, 103, and 18s. 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 


For Non-Smokers, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





ne ee a See See 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c. 


The Scotsman says:—'A novel of wider range, of richer or more varied 
materials, would not easily be named...... Comparable in sheer intellectual power 
to the best works of George Eliot ..... Unquestionably one of the most notable 
works of fiction that has been produced for years.”’ 


The British Weekly says:— A book which, high as was our estimate of Mrs, 
Ward's ability, has taken us by surprise.” 


. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 
On March 26th, price 15s, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XIV. (DAMER—D’EYNCOURT), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XV. will be issued on June 26th, and further Volumes at intervals of 
Three Months. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK by WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” 
Square 16mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING'S LESSON. 


With an Illustration by E. Burne-Jones, 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 


| be tee IC OPINION (Estastisnep_ 1861) 
is the only weekly paper giving an unbiassed epitome of all leading news- 
papersof thewold. Every phase of opinion is adequately represented, the salient 
points of differe: ce being carefully digested and contrasted in a condensed form 
tor the reader’s judgment. In addition to an elaborate abstract of current 
political opinions, many columns are devoted to extracts from what is best in 
contemporary literature, whilst at the same time the progress of modern thought 
in every branch of science is represented by quotations from the technical papers, 
Every Friday, price 2d.—Office, 11 Southampton Street, Strand, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 











W.C. 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Ratfaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggzio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Aibums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and 4 Illustrations, 
ent nore ‘“‘AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’? Free per post to 
any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the highest 
excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. For SMALL EDITIONS 
{500 or 750 copies) the Gelatine Process, Sawyer’s Collotype, is well adapted ; for 
Editions of over ONE THOUSAND, the Autogravure Process on Steel-faced 
— Plates permits of high numbers being printed of uniform character and 
quality. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “‘ Great Seals of 
England ;” Dr. Crookshank’s “ Micro-Photographs of Bacteria ;’’ “ Famous Monu- 
ments of Central India,’ for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. ; ‘ Fac-similes of Early 
Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the British Musenm; ‘‘The Palxo- 
graphical Society's Fasciculus for 1888 ;’’ Illustrations for the ‘* Journal of the 
Hellenic Society,”’ &c. 


For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
AUVTOTYV2EE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... .. 
CLAIMS PAID ...... 


1848, 


ee ~£8,000,000 
19,000,000 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 











MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIst 


NOW READY. 


The GERMAN EMPEROR and EMPREss. 


Frederick the Third and Victoria. Being the Popular Edition of « Tw 
Royal Lives.” By DoroTuEa Roserts. Portraits, crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6q 


A NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.”—Juct ready, 
The GOTHS. ByHenry Bradley. Maps and I1lustrations 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 53. ’ 


“It has the merits of care and accuracy. Its style is simple and vigorons, *_ 
Scotsman, 
Recently published. 
By Zixaive A.| IRELAND. By the Hon. Exmy 
LAWLEss. Second Edition. 
“This clear end temperate narrative,” 
—Spectator, : 


CHALDEA. 
RaGozin. 


* Full of fascinating interest and 
remarkable ability.”—Scottish Leader. 


JUST READY.—Dr. SAMUEL COX’S FOURTH SERIES of 
“EXPOSITIONS.” Price 7s 6d. Uniform in style with 
the preceding volumes, (This Volume completes the Series.) 
‘The volume is one of the most interesting and valuable that we have received 
from Dr. Cox.”’—Glasgow Mail. 
The Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH’S NEW WORK. 
CHRISTIAN FACTS and FORCES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 64. 
‘These are fine sermons, and very striking indications of the altered tone of 
preaching among the liberal Congregationalists of America,’’—Inquirer, 
HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
DESCARTES and HIS SCHOOL. By Kuno Fischer. Edited 
by Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


*‘ This work is one which may be read not only by professional students, but by 
busy people in all walks of life who have a desire to make themselves acquainted 
with the best thoughts of the highest thinkers on God, man, and the world,”— 
Spectator. 

. By VERNON LEE.—A NEW EDITION. 


STUDIES of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ITALY, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 
*‘ These fascinating ‘ studies.’......A number of charming sketches touched in 
with the light and sure hand of a master.’’—Spectator. 
THIRD, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, now reaty, 
LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. By Laurence 


Hvurron. Crown 8vo, illustrated cover, 2s 6d. 


** Abounds with interesting facts concerning the residence of famous men in 
the capital.”"—Daily News, 


The SENTENCE: aDrama. By Augusta Webster, Author 
of “Ina Day,” &c. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


“The working-out of the tragical theme is nothing less than masterly,”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 


The GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK. Edited by Lewis 
SerGeant, Author of ‘‘ New Greece,’”’ &e. 
‘© Mr. Lewis Sergeant has most admirably performed his task.”’—Atheneum. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 281 Regent Street, W and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 





Subscriptions 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Sl a aliialiatiaias and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


LIBRARY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two Stamps, y. 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETAR 4 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 





Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall Hast, 8.W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FREDERICK HAWKINS, 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Frepericx Hawkiss. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
me [Next week, 
Canon KNOX LITTLE. 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Canon 
Knox Litrzy, Author of “ The Broken Vow.” Crown 8yo. em 
Price One Shilling. sa a 
DOWN with ENGLAND. Translated from 
the French. Crown 8y0, [Newt week, 
ERNEST RENAN. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL 


tillthe TIME of KING DAVID. By Ernesr Renan, Translated from 
the French by C. B. Pirman. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


ANDREW A. ANDERSON, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON: 


Sport and Travelin South Africa. By ANDRew A. ANDERSON. With Illus- 
trations. [A New Edition, in 1 vol., in the press. 


A NEW NOVEL by JOHN DALBY. 


MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: a Romance of 


the Fells. By Joun Darby. 3 vols. crown 8vo, [ Newt week. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are now issuing at a 
Cheap Rate a Popular Edition of CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The volumes are handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and 
published at 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Now ready. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. ! vol. |The LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3vols. vol. 
PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 


HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. and SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
** Others to follow. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





REV. GEORGE BOWEN, OF BOMBAY. 


NEW EDITION, small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


By the Rev. G. BOWEN, of Bombay. 


With Introductory Notice by the Rev. W. HANNA, D.D., 
Author of ** The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion.” 


*« Among such books we shall scarcely find another which exhibits the same 
freshness and vividness of idea, the same fervour of faith, the same intensity of 
devotion......I count it a privilege to introduce in this country a book so fitted to 
attract and to benefit.”’—Eatract from Preface. 

“ These meditations are the production of a missionary whose mental history 
is very remarkable ..... His conversion to a religious life is undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable on record. They are all distinguished by a tone of true 
piety, and are wholly free from a sectarian or controversial bias.’’—Morning 
Post, 





In 1 vol. small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


“VERILY, VERILY.” 


THE AMENS OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. GEORGE BOWEN, of Bombay. 


“ For private and devotional reading this book will be found very helpful and 
stimulative.’—Literary World. 

“Mr. Bowen is already favourably kaown as the author of one of the very best 
books issued under the oft-repeated title of ‘Daily Meditations.’......Fresh 
thoughts, pious aspirations, sage reflections, and pithy practical suggestions are 
to be found in almost every page.” —Daily Review. 


In 1 vol. small 4to, price 5s. 


LOVE REVEALED. 


Meditations on the Parting Words of Jesus with His 
Disciples, in John xiii. to xvii. 


By GEORGE BOWEN, Missionary at Bombay. 


“No true Christian could put the book down without finding in himself more 
traces of the blessed unction which drops from every page.”’—Record. 

‘* Hore is a feast of fat things, of fat thiags fall of marrow.’—Sword and Trowel. 

aa more stimulating work of its class has not appeared for many a long day.” 
—Scotsman, 

‘“*So simple and graceful in style, so strong in their mental grasp, so fresh and 
unconventional in their thought, so devout and Evangelical in spirit.”— Freeman. 

“The present work is eminently qualitied to help the devotional life.’— 
L'terary World, 

“To put a copy of this beautifully printed and valuable book into the hands of 
a young preacher or an aged Christian would be a fit Christmas work for a 
wealthy Christian.”’—Aberden Free Press. 

“He writes plainly and earnestly, and with a true appreciation of the tender 
beauties of what are really among the finest passages in the New Testament.” — 
Glasgow Herald, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 








This day is published. 


The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figure, and Fancies from Transylvania, By E.Gerarp, Author of “ Reata,’”” 
“Beggar My Neighbour,” &. 2 vols., with Map and Iilustrations, 253. , 
** She has given a delightfully varied and interesting, and, for general informa- 
tion, sufficiently complete account of the ‘ Land Beyond the Forest.’ The book 
is more readable than most fiction...... Of her charming style it is unnecessary to 
speak to English readers. Her matter and method combine to make the book 
entertaining far beyond the average of books of its class,’”’—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


The BALANCE of MILITARY POWER in 


EUROPE: an Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the 
Continental States. By Colonel Maurice, R.A., Professor of Military Art and 
History at the Royal Staff College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tf it is one long argument upon great practical themes, it is also full of 
information. The scope is large, but the aims are singularly definite, a quality 
which immensely increases its value, not only as an instructor, but as supplying 
the means of forming a judgment. ‘Ihe style is lucid and flowing, and the book 
has this great additional advantage, that the author, an accomplished suldier, has 
written it with a single eye to the common weal.’’—Spectator. 

**A book that is crammed with ideas, and from it a great deal of information is 
to en hibaaed Colonel Maurice’s book will form a mine of usefal information.” 
—, uneum, 

‘Technical as the subject is, Colonel Maurice handles it with a lucidity and 
precision of statement that enables the lay mind at once to comprehend his facts 
and his logic.’’-—Yorkshire Post. 


This day is published. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. By Maurus 


Joxat. Authorised Translation by Mrs. HEaaN KENNARD. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s 6d. 

“A work which is certain to obtain wide popularity. It is strong in incident, 
graphic and picturesque in its descriptions of scenery or events, intensely 
dramatic in construction, and contains much vigorous character-drawing......The 
minor incidents, sketches of the every-day life of the people, the frauds of the 
officials, and the plotting of a jealous woman, give the work a completeness and 
reality that cannot fail to render it attractive in the highest degree.””—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal 


CairD, Glasgow. Being the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 

The analysis of the ‘ Ethics’ and the exposition of the various theories and 
statementsare done with great ability and in a fine tone of intellectual sympathy. 
pers At the same time, this philosophical respect for his subject has not stayed 
his hand in skilfully criticising his views, and indicating his logical and scientific 
weakness......We admire strongly the thoroughly independent criticism of 
Principal Caird......This gives a distinct value to his book.’”’—Svotsman, 


This day is published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


POOR NELLIE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A very powerful and remarkable book.”’—Spectator. 

**€ Poor Nellie,’ though it follows on a work so vigorous as ‘ My Trivial Life,” 
has in it the wherewithal to make its readers go on asking for more.”’—Atheneum, 

** A work of great ability and of absorbing interest.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

*‘ The triumph of the book is Poor Nellie herself. Alike in the earlier and later 
scenes, her presentation is faultless.’”-—Saturday Review. 

“The characters are so well conceived and so nicely elaborated that the tragic 
incidents of the tale follow naturally from their action and interaction.”— 
Scotsman, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE : 


a Gossip with no Plotin Particular. By A PLatn Woman. New Edition, 
crown S8vo, 6s, 

‘A work of great ability, by one who observes keenly and at the same time 
sees deeply into character. She has the power of presenting real people.”— 
Atheneum, 

** A book really cleverly and amusingly written.”—Vanity Fair. 

“A most readable and delightful story of every-day life.”—Whitehall Review. 


This day is published, SECOND EDITION. 


BELIEF in GOD. By the Rev. A. W. 


Momerig, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Next week will be published. 
A NEW EDITION, almost entirely Rewritten. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 


By Professor Davip Pace, LL.D., &c., Durhim University College of 
Physical Science, Newcastle; and Professor Cuartes Lapwortu, LL.D., 
Mason Science College, Birmingham. Twelfth Edition, with Engravings on 
Wood, and Glossarial Index, crown 8vo, 


The ONE-VOLUME ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of _ the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous 
F.umiliar Expressions, and a Copious Selection of Uld English Words. The 
Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Cantab. 
Library Edition, large 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d. 

“‘This may serve in great measare the purposes of an English cyclopadia....., 
The dictionary appears in all its departments to have been brousht dows to meet 
the latest demands of the day, and it is admirably printed.” —Times. 

“This excellent etymological and pronouncing dictionary of the English lan- 
guage in its present form can challenge, for clearness aud beauty of type, com- 
parison with any other dictionary. It is a work that well deserved to be so 
printed.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

“ As regards thoroughness of etymological research and breadth of modern in- 
clusion, Stormonth’s new dictionary surpasses all its predecessors......In fact, 
Stormonth’s Dictionary possesses merits so many and conspicuous, that it can 
hardly fail to establish itself as a standard and a favourite.”"—New York Tribune. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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LATE GERMAN 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


“WILLIAM OF GERMANY.” 
WILLIAM I., German Emperor and King of Prussia. 


THE 


A . Succinct 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


EMPEROR. 


Biography of 


“Mr. Forbes was himself an eye-witness of some of the most striking events in the Emperor's life. His power of describing dramatic 
scenes and movements is usefally employed upon a subject which lends itself so well to picturesque treatment.” —St. Jain2s’s Gazette. 


“Tts plan is perfect. 
teresting as to satisfy every ordinary requirement.”’—Irish Times. 


It is such a work as the public require, and at this moment will read with eagerness. Is so complete and in- 


“The famous special correspondent of the Daily News has just written a timely and fascinating sketch of the Emperor William.”—Leeds 


Mercury. 





CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKSPERE. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. [Illustrated by M. Emile Bayard. £3 10s. 
KING HENRY IV. [Illustrated by Herr Eduard Griitzner, £3 T0s. 
ROMEO and JULIET. [Illustrated by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. Published at £3 10s, 


and advanced to £5 5s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 65 Exquisite Steel Plates and nearly 1,000 


Original Iliustrations. Wth Descriptive Letterpress. 5 vols.,18s each. Vols. I. and II. embrace the 
British Isles, Vols. IIJ., [V., and V., the Continent. 

PICTURESQUE AMERICA. With 50 Exquisite Steel Plates and several Hundred 
Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings specially made for the Work. Complete in 4 vols., £2 2s 
each, 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of all the Features of 


Interest in the Dominion of Canada. With about 600 Original Illustrations, complete in 2 vols., £3 3s each. 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Professor G. Exrrs. 


Translated by Chara Bett. Illustrated with 800 Original illustrations, complete in 2 magnificent vols., 
£2 2s. 
The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from Source to Sea. With Descriptive Text 


by Eminent Authorities, and IUustrations by Leading Artists. Royal 4to, cloth gilt, £2 2s. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. With 6 Original Drawings in each 


by Frederick Barnard, A Prospectus on application. Three Serie*, in Portfolio, 21s each. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES from THACKERAY. 6 New and Original Drawings 


by Frederick Barnard, Reproduced in Photogravure on India paper, in Portfolio, 21s. 

The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Ronerr Stawert Batt, LL.D. F.BRS., 
F R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Fa!ly Illustrated with Coloured Plats aud Wood Engravings, 
Third Kdition, demy 8yo, 544 pp., cloth, 31s 6d. 


SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Ropert Brown, M.A, F.L.S,, assisted by 


Eminent Scientific Writers. With about 1,500 Illustrations and Diagrams, complete in 5 vols., 9s each. 


CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Professor P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. With about 2,009 high-class Illustrations by Eminent Authorities. Comp!ete 
in 6 vols., Ss each, 

ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A Popular and Practical Treatise 
on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Translated and Edited by R. Wormet1, D.Sc., M.A. 
With nearly 850 Illustrations, 21s, 

The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work of Reference 


to all the Words in the English Language. Twelfth Divisional Volume now ready, 10s 64. 
*,* The first Twelve Volumes can also be obtained in Six Volumes, bound in half-morocco, 21s each. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Volume II. By Henry Morty, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature, University College, London. Being an Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. Vol. If. embraces from “ Credmon’”’ to ** The Conquest.” About 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

*,* Second Edition of Vol. I. now ready, containing from the Earliest Times to Beowulf, 


LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Mortry. Popular 
Edition, complete in 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. An Illustrated Geographical and Historical Description of 
the Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain and Ireland, Containing about 1,200 Illustrations, com- 
plete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each ; or 3 vols., £1 17s 6d, 

OLD and NEW EDINBURGH: its History, its People, and Places. By James 
Grant. With 600 Illustrations from Sketches made on the Spot and Authentic MSS. 3 vols., 9s each ; 
or in Library binding, £1 10s the Set. 

GREATER LONDON. By Epwarp Watrorp. With about 400 Original Illustra- 
seed from Contemporary Prints and other Authentic Sources. Complete in 2 vols., 18s; or in Library 

dinding, 20s. 

OLD and NEW LONDON: a Narrative ofits History, its People, and its Palaces. 
By WaLtER THORNBURY and Epwarp WALFoRD. With about 1,200 Illustrations. New and Revised 
Edition, complete in 6 vols., 98 each, 

PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. Rosert Browy, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With 
about 1,200 Original Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each. 


COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By Dr. Roserr Brown, M.A,, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


With about 750 Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols., cloth, 7s 6leach ; Library binding, 3 vols., cloth, 37s 6d. 


The BOOK of HEALTH. Edited by Matcorm Morris. With Contributions by 


Eminent Authorities. 1,080 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, 21s ; or roxburgh, 25s, 


The FAMILY PHYSICIAN: a Manual of Domestic Medicine. By Physicians 


and Surgvons of the Principal London Hospitals. New and Revised Edition, cloth, 21s; or roxburgh, 25s, 


OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE THEM HEALTHY. With numerous Prac- 


tical Illustrations. Edited by SurrLtey Forster Murpuy. 960 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, 15s; or roxburgh 18s. 








CHEAP EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1,270 pp. price 10s 63. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical 
Biography. By Cuartes Lowe, M.A. With 2 
Portraits. P 

“ The first English memoir worthy of the na 

‘the greatest man of the age.’ Tomes, a 

** All will be fascinated by this wonderful story.”— 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘*Each volume contains a portrait of Prince Bis. 
marck, both admirable.’’—Daily Telegraph, ~ 


Complete in 2 vols., price 9s each, 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of the 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. Containing nearly 
500 Illustrations and Plans of the Battle-Fields, 


“**Qassell’s History of the War’ is marvellously 
good. A pictorial treasury of the war, well written, 
consecutive, and lively.’’—Times. 


A DIARY of TWO PARLIAMENTS, 
By Henry W. Lucy. Vol. I. The DISRAELI 
PARLIAMENT, 1874-1880. 12s. 

Vol. If. The GLADSTUNE PARLIAMENT, 1880. 

1885. 12s, 

Demy 870, 123 each. 
A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 


By 0. A. Fyrrez, M.A., late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. Vol. I., from 1792 to 1814; Vol. 
IL., from 1814 to 1818, 


ELEVENTH and CHEAP EDITION, 3s 6d. 
GLADSTONE, W. E. (LIFE of). By 


G. BARNETT SMITH, 


Price 73 6d, 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and 


his Mission. By J. ALLANSON Picron,M.P. With 
Steel Portrait. 


ENLARGED EDITION, 10s 6d. 


INDIA: the Land and the People. By 
Sir James Carrp, K.C.B., F.R.S. With Map of 


India, 
CHEAP EDITION, 5s. 


RUSSIA. By Sir Donatp Mackenzir 
WALLACE. With a New Autobiographical Chapter. 


POPULAR EDITION, cloth, Is 6d. 


BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA. 


The FINE-ART LIBRARY. Edited 
by Jonn ©. L. Sparkes, Principal of the National 
Art Training School, South Kensington Museum. 
With about 100 Illustrations in each, crown 8v0, 
cloth. 

Volumes now ready, price 53 each. 

ENGRAVING: its Origin, Processes, and History. 
By Le Vicomtr Henry DELABORDE. Translated 
by R. A. M. STEVENSON. 

GREEK ARCH: OLOGY, a Manual of. By MaximE 
CoLtianon. Translated by Dr. J. H. Wriaurt. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY. By Professor M. Duvat. 
Translated by F. E, FENTON. 

TAPESTRY, a Short History of, from the Earliest 
Times to the End of the 18th Century. By 
Eveine Mintz. Translated by Miss L. J. Davis. 

The ENGLISH SOHOOL of PAINTING. By 
Ernest CuHESNEAU. Translated by L. N. 
ETHERINGTON. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor RUSKIN. 

The FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. By A.J. 
Wavrers. Translated by Mrs. Henry Rossel. 

The DUTCH SCHOOL of PAINTING. By Henry 
Havarp. Translated by G. PoweE.t. 

The EDUCATION of the ARTIST. By Ernest 
Cuesneav. Translated by Chant Beit, (Non- 





illustrated.) 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon: Pr nted by Joun Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; 


and Published by him at the Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 17th, 1888. 
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